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Can 2494 Serious-Minded Men 


have erred in choosing the Benedictine Brotherhood as the best state in which 
to exploit to the fullest extent their God-given talents? Yet, these are but a few 
of the many thousands who during fourteen centuries have found in the mild 
Rule of St. Benedict the eagerly sought recipe for peace of soul and the safest 
guidebook to their true home in heavenly bliss. To join this happy company of 
peace-loving men only two things are required,—a firm will to serve God alone, 
and the physical ability to carry out His Will, to perform the task that Divine 
Providence has appointed for you. God has a special work for you to do, on the 
fulfillment of which depends your happiness. Have you the courage to do it? 
Why put off beginning it till tomorrow? Write today for further information to 
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The Right Reverend Abbot, O. S. B. 
St. Meinrad Abbey St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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Academy of the Immaculate Conception 


A Commissioned High School 
Conducted by the Sisters cf St. Benedict 


Ferdinand, Indiana 


The Academy is a boarding schoo: for girls 
and young ladies, commissioned by The Board 
of Education of the State of Indiana to confer 
on its graduates all the Privileges and Rights 
of a Commissioned High School. It is equipped 
with special facilities for the study of Music 
and Art. The location is healthful and the 
grounds are extensive and beautiful. The 
Building is well equipped for educational work. 

Aims: Physical Health, Solid Knowledge, 
Cultivated Manners, Thorough Morai and Re- 
ligious Training. For particulars address: 


Sister Superior 
Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
FERDINAND, INDIANA 
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Four Reasons Why: 


BEAUTY. Thirteen famous masterpieces reproduced 
in lovely, vivid colors. 


iggy ta eeap ve oh g egy meen aoaeany on Be Catho- 
ic. States plainly the important days on which Catho- 
UNTIL - ae gy pa Ree na ag nag = AFTER 
undays an oly Days o igation are shown in 
Nov. 1, 1933 red; Fridays and Days of Fast and Abstinence are Nov. 1, 1933 
Single Calendar .30 indicated by the red fish; daily biblical quotations; Single Calendar 40 
(thin 2 Oe 3 Calendars $1.00 
3 RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION: A summary covering $1 
12 Calendars $2.70 “What Every Catholic Should know’—“When Marriage 
is Not Solemnized,” etc., is included on the back cover 
of the calendar. 


ECONOMY: A lovely, appropriate gift at small cost. 
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The Abbey Press 
Calendar Dept. 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 


I enclose 1934 Catholic Art Calendars. Kindly 
imprint as follows: 
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The above Scholarships are the voluntary donations 
of our subscribers. When completed each Scholarship 
will give a 12 year course free to some poor boy study- 
ing for the Holy Priesthood. Can you lend your as- 
sistance? 


Address all communications to 


F BES THE ABBEY PRESS, 
Our Grail Building Fund St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


Illinois: F. R., $1; Michigan: S. G., $2; New c/o Rev. EDWARD BERHEIDE, O. S. B. 
Jersey: M.H., $1; New York: C.A., $2. 

Any donations towards a heavy debt incurred on this 
building will be greatly appreciated. E 








Our Scholarships Bae evaa TO ANY CATHOLIC 


MOTHER OF GoD SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- <em> Observe HULY YEAR 
edged: $3858.22. Total: $3858.22. C >a end Some fee en of 
St. JOSEPH SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- ; dress we will mail this 
edged: $3486.90. Total: $3486.90. Teresa Little Flower Sane.” guesenteod Silver 
St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknow]l- oxidized finish Absolutely Free without one 
edged: $3390.96. K. Y., N. J., $3; M. M., Ill, $1. cont'of expense to you. 
Total: $3394.96. DALE MFG. CO., INC., Dept. H-91 
St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- (Established in 1907) PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
edged: $3105.09. Total: $3105.09. 











When Representatives (?) Misrepresent-- 





Many of our subscribers have written asking if it is true that THE GRAIL is no longer 
being published by The Benedictine Fathers of St. Meinrad’s Abbey. They advise that 
persons claiming to be our agents have solicited their subscription and renewal sub- 
scription for an entirely different magazine which the agent claims is the successor to 
THE GRAIL. This is just one of the many hoaxes used to induce our friends and 
subscribers to subscribe to other magazines. Because of the worthy cause and purpose 
for which THE GRAIL stands these persons find it much easier to secure subscriptions 
since the subscriber feels that St. Meinrad’s Abbey will benefit by the subscription. 


It is regretted that Catholic literature should be the medium employed by these trick- 
sters. However we are going to use every possible means to combat this evil. Will you, 
as our friend and benefactor, enlist with us in the correction of this false solicitation? 
We propose to employ the “Ounce of Prevention” and look forward to a permanent cure. 
All we ask you to do is to be on guard against all agents who solicit your subscriptions 
to Catholic periodicals. If they claim to be our representatives, we want you to demand 
to see their photographic credentials bearing our Seal. If the agent is unable to pro- 
duce these, then he is an impostor. Take his name and address, reporting to us imme- 
diately and we shall take the necessary steps to apprehend him. 


We do not need to re-assure you regarding the continued publication of THE GRAIL. 
Its presence in your mail box every month is evidence of this fact. What would become 
of the deserving boys studying for the Holy Priesthood and who are dependent on the 
generosity of our subscribers and benefactors if we ceased to publish THE GRAIL? 


May God bless you. 


Benedictine Fathers 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey—St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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“While Men Were Asleep” 


I have always admired the serenity of the 
man pictured in Our Lord’s parable of the 
wheat and the cockle. He seemed perfectly se- 
cure in the belief that, no matter what the 
enemy did, there would always be wheat to 
gather into his barn. 

Now we are obliged by our faith in Christ’s 
promises to have a like serenity. Since the 
Son of God has promised that the gates of hell 
shall never prevail against His Church, we feel 
secure in that promise which has behind it the 
power of God. 

But we can go too far as regards that seren- 
ity; we can allow serenity to develop into 
repose; and from repose it is not a far step to 
sleep. And now we are ready to put the ques- 
tion which should really startle us: Is the 
Church in America asleep? Have we permit- 
ted the Church which has come down to us as 
the Church. Militant to fall into the state of 
Church Dormant? 


I will grant you that it is much more de- 
lightful to nature to be comfortably asleep than 
to be aggressively at work. That, however, is 
not the answer to the question. The correct 
answer is to be found in response to the two 
questions: What is the mission of the Church? 
Are we fulfilling it? 


THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH 


The mission of the Church is the salvation of 
the world. What do we mean by “the world”? 
All men. How accomplish this mission? By 


preaching, by bringing the Gospel truth to all 
men, by combating the mission of hell which is 
to preach and teach falsehood. The Church is 
to lead all men to truth and light and happi- 
ness; hell works to lead all men to falsehood 
and darkness and misery. 


So the mission of the Church, if carried out, 
means ultimately nothing other than combat, 


fight, militancy: it is an everlasting fight 
against error and perversity; either to beat 
Satan in his quest for souls, or to wrest away 
from him the soul he has gathered. The Church 
on earth must always be militant, must always 
fight. It is not meant for false peace and se- 
curity. Right now, if ever, those words of Our 
Savior are ringing in our dull ears: “Do not 
think that I came to send peace upon earth: I 
came not to send peace but the sword.” 


HELL Is MILITANT 


Since the time of apostolic men hell has been 
the aggressor; the Church seems to have been 
on the defensive. Hell has made the loudest 
noise, has done the most advertising, has rid- 
den successive waves of popularity. Hell has 
made the fashion of the day, has set the tone, 
has had the world trailing at her filthy skirts. 


HELL HAS BEEN SUCCESSFUL 


That aggressiveness produces results can be 
seen from the grand triumphs Satan has 
achieved up to our own time. No longer must 
wickedness and perversion lurk in secret places 
and seek furtively to lure individuals. Today 
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it walks in public with pride and insolence; it 
has accomplished something which has not been 
possible since the days of Nero: It has made 
sin not only fashionable but respectable. 

If you don’t believe that statement, answer 
me this: Does society condemn gangsters, high- 
class murderers, millionaire crooks, tabloid 
prostitutes, or the “indiscretions” of the young? 
Does it condemn men in public office who are 
known by all to have taken unfair advantage of 
their position and betrayed the trust of the peo- 
ple? 

More than this and worse: Is it not a fact 
that godlessness, impiety, atheism is now open- 
ly taught and accepted by multitudes and is 
being spread far and wide by our iniquitous 
system of education? And great powers are 
behind it. Russia will know no rest until she 
has enrolled the whole world under her athe- 
istic banner. Already she has made fearsome 
strides in China, India, and in the countries of 
Europe, particularly Germany with its 
6,000,000 Communists. 

Neither has she been idle in America. If the 
United States renews relations with Russia, it 
will mean a hotbed of propaganda for atheism, 
social revolution, and immorality in every con- 
sular city. This, combined with our univer- 
sities, our public schools, and our so-called in- 
tellectual publications—all active and aggres- 
sive—gives the powers of hell assurance of 
tremendous influence. 


“BY THEIR FRUITS”—THE WAGES OF SIN 


Sin has but one recompense—misery and 
death. God made His laws for the preservation 
of individual happiness and of the social order. 
Break these laws and you are miserable; let 
society at large break them, and our social or- 
der is destroyed. Hell has deceived our world. 
Men have been disregarding God’s laws of hon- 
esty, morality, and love, and so the world is 
possibly in worse condition now than ever. God 
alone knows what will come of this present dis- 
tress. 


CURING SOCIAL EVILS 


Just now we have a courageous, noble-mind- 
ed President who is exerting every power at his 
command to pull our country out of its distress. 
The ideals President Roosevelt is trying to im- 
press upon the country are wonderful; but he 
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will have success with them only in the measure 
that our public morality is changed for the bet- 
ter. Forced by the stress of present necessity, 
men will’ fall in line. But soon individual 
selfishness, taking no account of the laws of 
God, will assert itself and our “last state will 
be worse than the first.” 


Is THERE NO HOPE? 

Yes, only one. This only hope for the world 
is in the Church of Christ—that the Church 
arouse itself and come forth boldly and bring 
all men to the realization that unless Christ’s 
teaching enter actively into the lives of our 
people, the world, and with it our country, is 
facing a social upheaval such as history has 
never witnessed. 


THE HARVEST IS RIPE 


Now, if ever since the time of the Apostles, 
are men ready to receive our message. Dis- 
tracted at coming to a blind wall in their dark 
wanderings, men are holding out their hands 
eagerly to be led back to the right path. Starved 
for the truth, they are crying out for someone 
to break the bread for them. The world wants 
relief, but knows not whither to look for it. 

This is the hour for a new Apostolate in the 
Church, the hour for aggressive work among 
our own countrymen. Let those who feel the 
call go forth to foreign missions; here at home 
are pagans enough to enlist the zeal of every 
Catholic priest and layman. Men—souls for 
whom Christ died—are crying out in misery 
and darkness; we have the secret of content 
and light ineffable. Catholics, wake up! Pre- 
pare yourselves; pray; rouse up from sleep 
and go to the battle with Satan and Darkness. 

St. Paul, were you ever content merely to 
preserve your own conquests, nay, even to rest 
secure in the parishes built up by others? 
Positively not. You never desired to “build 
upon another’s foundation.” Rather were you 
ever restless, panting for the conflict, eager to 
go to fields as yet untouched by the plow. Fel- 
low priests and fellow Catholics, let us pray for 
the spirit of St. Paul to rise up again in our 
times. Let it not be said of us in despairing 
generations to come: “While men were asleep, 
his enemy came and oversowed cockle among 
the wheat, and went his way.” 

HILARY DEJEAN, O. S. B. 
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| Rainbow's End 


CLARE HAMPTON 


CHAPTER XII—CHRISTMAS AT THE SHANE’S 


HEY all gathered around the big dining- 

room table and had a fast-day supper— 
oyster stew and crackers, buttered asparagus, 
tomato omelette, and cookies and nuts. It was 
a merry supper, one filled with breathless 
anxiety for the children who had been apprised 
that Santa himself would appear to bring them 
gifts. They feared that he might come before 
they were finished with their delicious meal, 
and they wanted to do full justice to all the de- 
lights of the evening.. The great folding door 
that led into the living room was mysteriously 
closed, and more than once they cast half- 
fearful, half thrilled glances toward its shin- 
ing panels. 

At eight o’clock the double folding doors 
were thrown open, after sundry mysterious 
sounds and lights were duly noted by the eager 
children. First there was the sound of heavy 
footsteps in the living room; then the sound 
of sleighbells, a snort, a grunt, and the blowing 
of a horn; then the sudden flare of colored 
lights in the crack between the doors. At first 
the children were silent with awe, their eyes 
dilated and their hands clasped together in 
wonder; then, after several vociferous blasts 
upon the horn, they began to dance and clap 
their hands, crying, “It’s Santa! It’s Santa!” 

When the doors were opened, they once again 
grew silent, and stood stock-still as they ob- 
served Santa himself, with outspread arms and 
a genial smile, standing to welcome them. But 
soon they lost their timidity, and were gathered 
all three of them into his benevolent arms; he 
led them to the tree, which reached from floor 
to ceiling, and glittered all over with snow 
and colored electric lights. Gifts were piled 
around it on the floor, and everyone in the 
house received one, even Mrs. Tranon. Myra 
marveled how Mrs. Shane found something to 
give the lady upon such short notice. 

“You see, it was this way,” explained Mrs. 
Shane. “My sister sent me a pair of pink 
woolen crocheted slippers for Christmas all the 
way from Washington. I took a swift look at 


Mrs. Tranon’s feet, and decided the slippers 
would fit. I can always get another pair; all I 
have to do is to write Sister and tell her the 
circumstances, and I will have another pair in 
the next mail. Sister can crochet like lightning. 
She makes a pair of slippers in one evening.” . 


“T see,” replied Myra with a nod and a smile. 
“If she is anything like you, Mother Shane, she 
would. Generosity and swiftness must run in 
your family.” Mrs. Shane replied by a smile 
and a pressure of her arm about Myra’s shoul- 
ders. Santa was holding Baby Gerald now, 
and showing him the lights, while the little one 
held a huge red calico horse in his chubby arms, 
and gazed about in wonder. 

Clifton sat astride his new sled, and divided 
his ecstatic attention between it, a Rugby foot- 
ball which was clasped in his arms, and a small 
wooden chest filled with shining, diminutive 
carpenter tools. Marian had a realistic life-size 
rubber infant-doll, with a full set of clothes, a 
small white enamel dresser, and a china tea-set, 
while Aileen, the four-year-old, had a doll, doll 
carriage, and a small rocking-chair of her very 
own. Mrs. Shane knelt on the floor, showing 
first one child, then another, how to play with 
the new toys, her face lit up with pleasure. It 
was plain to be seen that she enjoyed giving 
more than receiving. ‘Her husband’s gift to her 
was a handsome cabinet radio which at the 
moment was sending forth the strains of a pipe 
organ, while a beautiful voice sang “Adeste.” 
It seemed the air was full of Christmas hymns 
and carols, every station adding its quota to the 
solemn occasion. 

Meanwhile, outside the storm grew worse 
and worse, and as the evening wore on, and the 
guests listened to the wild gale, Mr. and Mrs. 
Shane felt that they ought not to send their 
friends out into it, so began to argue in favor 
of their remaining over night. As the house 
was large, with several spare bedrooms which 
were used only when a crew of farm-hands was 
staying there, the Archers and Myra and her 
two friends were soon won over. Mrs. Tranon’s 
eyes were glittering with happiness, as she 
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thanked God in her heart that He had not per- 
mitted her to spend a dreary Christmas, for 
she knew now that in the midst of these warm- 
hearted friends, Christmas Day would be a 
happy one for her. She felt hedged in and pro- 
tected, and almost wished that the storm might 
last for days, so that she might not have to 
leave. 

Little by little, small heads began to nod, 
and eyes over-bright with joy to close, and 
they were tucked in upstairs beds, to dream 
ecstatic dreams of childish bliss. Their mother 
hung over each, tenderly kissed them as the 
heavy lids closed, and then came downstairs, to 
where the rest of the party still sat about the 
blazing log fire, telling stories and reminiscenc- 
es, and enjoying some of Mrs. Shane’s home- 
made cherry wine. 

Mrs. Tranon, whose heart was touched with 
all her hostess’ kindness, crossed the room and 
sat beside her. 

“IT want you to know how much I appreciate 
your gift, Mrs. Shane, and the pleasure you are 
giving me this evening. I don’t know whether 
Myra told you that I am all alone and had an 
awful time hunting for work?” 


“Yes, she told me all about you, and I cer- 
tainly am sorry to hear that our Greentree and 
Marshall people were so hard on you. I am 
sure if they had taken the time to listen to your 
story, they would have—” 

“Well, to tell the truth, I did not tell anyone 
my story until I came to Myra’s house, desper- 
ate. I told people what I could do, pleaded 
with them to give me a chance, but they said 
‘Sorry’ and closed their doors.” 

“Yes, I suppose that’s the way it goes,” 
sighed Mrs. Shane. ‘People have seen so much 
unemployment that they have become just a 
little calloused.” 

“And then, perhaps, someone in their fami- 
lies might have needed help, and they could not 
afford to give me the work.” 

“Yes, that might be true, too. Our farm is a 
little off the main road; I suppose that is why 
you didn’t come to us. If you had, I would have 
tried to find something for you.” 

“T am sure you would; you are so kind. I 
prayed to God, and He brought me to Myra. 
She is a wonderful person.” 

“No one knows it better than I; she was en- 
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gaged to my son, you know, before he went off 
to the war. We have never heard from him 
since, but she remains true to him, although 
she might have any one of half a dozen good 
boys hereabouts.” 

“Oh, do you think you might find him yet, 
some day?” 

“Anything might happen; we applied to the 
Red Cross. They have found so many missing 
boys. In fact, they sent us notice of a man who 
seemed to answer to the description of our 
John, but when we came to the hospital, it was 
not he. Instead, we found another missing boy 
who lives in Marshall. He is now with his fa- 
ther, old Major Gallway, and the old man has 
taken on a new lease of life because of it.” 

“Well! It must have made you very happy 
to be able to bring joy to the boy’s father.” 

“It did; it did, indeed.” 

“Then there is a possibility that your boy 
might turn up some day, isn’t there. He might 
be away off in some other end of the country, 
shell-shocked.” 

“That’s exactly what we think; all the boys 
who were in his outfit, tell us that no clues of 
him were found among the dead, and they feel 
sure that he must have been shell-shocked or 
taken prisoner. Although I feel this way: If 
he was shell-shocked, some other outfit would 
surely have found him and he would have been 
identified by his personal effects or his tag; and 
if he was taken prisoner, a list of the prisoners’ 
names would have been forwarded to the 
American Bureau by this time.” 


“Yes, that is true,” replied Mrs. Tranon 
eagerly, “but suppose he were shell-shocked 
and found by German soldiers; he would have 
been taken to a German prison-camp, where no 
one would know him; he would not even know 
his own name, and he might have lost his tag 
or other means of identification. You know, in 
war, most anything can happen. He might 
have been returned to this country by the Ger- 
mans, and no one know him. In that case, he 
is probably being well taken care of in some 
Government Hospital.” 


“Oh, you have given me a lot of comfort by 
those words, Mrs. Tranon; I have never quite 
thought about it in that manner. I pray day 
and night for my son’s return, and now I feel 
almost certain that he will, some day.” 
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“I am sure he will, too. You know, the 
Lord has the most wonderful way of answering 
prayer; all one needs is faith.” 

“Yes, one needs a lot of faith; faith in God 
is about all that has kept me going during all 
these terrible months.” 

“And do you know, I used to feel quite badly 
about the fact that the Lord never gave us any 
children ; but since the war started, I have often 
thought that if I had had any, I might have 
had a son or two who would have had to go to 
war and been lost, and that would have been 
harder to bear than not having any at all.” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Shane with a sigh, “If 
one looks about, one can find blessings in every- 
thing. I don’t suppose you are a Catholic, are 
you, Mrs. Tranon?” 

“No, I’m not; I’ve been attending the Pres- 
byterian Church for the last ten years or so, 
although I’ve been rather an irregular member. 
But I had my husband buried from there, and 
the minister was with him when he died.” 

“I just wondered whether you would like to 
go to church with us in the morning. The five 
o’clock Christmas Mass is beautiful; I’m sure 
you would enjoy it.”. 

“I know I would. 
early in the least.” 


“Yes, and we'll be lucky if we get there,” 
commented Roy, who was looking out of the 
window at the storm. 

“Well, suppose we call it a day and get some 
sleep so we can rise early. We’ll probably have 
a tussle with the drifts and there’s no telling 
how long we’ll be on the road,” said Mr. Shane, 
rising. The rest of the company followed suit, 
and they all filed upstairs and bade each other 
goodnight. In a little while all was quiet, and 
only the wild gale and beating snowflakes out- 
side disturbed the silence. 


They arose at four o’clock and dressed quick- 
ly; the Archer’s not being Catholics, did not 
go, so there were only five in the machine, the 
two men sitting in front, and Myra, Mrs. Tra- 
non and Mrs. Shane in the back seat. It took 
them almost an hour to negotiate the distance, 
and they came late for the five o’clock Mass, 
but remained for the six and seven o’clock as 
well. By the time they went home, the snow 
had stopped, but the wind still cut like a whip, 
and the mercury was steadily falling. The wind 
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had blown much of the snow from the highway, 
so that the going was a bit easier on the home- 
ward trip. Mrs. Tranon now began to specu- 
late on going home, but Mrs. Shane would not 
hear of it. 

“You have no particular reason for going 
home, have you?” asked she. 

“No, not exactly; but you see, I don’t want 
to impose upon you people. You’ve been kind 
enough to a perfect stranger as it is.” 

“Well, we do not look upon you as a perfect 
stranger any more, and we’d love to have you 
spend Christmas Day with us. Then toward 
evening we can telephone around to see if any- 
one is going to Greentree; if they are, they’ll 
be glad to take you with them.” Mrs. Tranon 
was beaming, but at the same time, the ever- 
ready tears were glistening in her eyes. 

“T must say you are tempting me very strong- 
ly; your bright, cheerful house is too much of 
a contrast to my cold, bleak room up on the 
third floor of Mrs. Berhard’s boarding-place.” 

“Then don’t resist the temptation; just stay 
with us and enjoy the day. The more, the mer- 
rier, on Christmas, I always say. We usually 
have a houseful of guests anyway.” 

“Thank you; I'll be happy to spend the day 
with you. I'll be so spoilt, I won’t want to go 
home at all!” 

They finally reached home and had a jolly 
breakfast together with the Archer’s; then be- 
gan preparations for an elaborate Christmas 
dinner, in which Mrs. Tranon most enthusias- 
tically joined. She made, as her own special 
contribution, baked butter-scotch apples stuffed 
with nuts, baked sweet potatoes hollowed out 
and stuffed with marshmallows, and a Martha 
Washington pie that, (as the men put it) made 
you think you had awakened in Heaven. 

There was a great turkey which Mrs. Shane 
had been fattening since September, a pair of 
ducks, and some rabbits which Mr. Shane had 
shot the day before in the woods. Cranberries 
from their own patch and the other vegetables 
from their kitchen garden; a famous recipe 
for dressing, made of ground toast, walnuts, 
parsley, celery, onions, a half pound of melted 
butter and fourteen eggs, was used to stuff the 
turkey; there was a whole family of cakes and 
pies, each one different, one cake being of pink 
and green and white layers, and another, for 
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the children, containing tiny dolls and toys. 


The day flew by, filled with happy moments; 
some neighbors came in in the afternoon, and 
they all sat around the crackling logs in the 
large stone fire-place Mr. Shane had built him- 
self of field-stones in the living-room. It 
reached from floor to ceiling, and made a beau- 
tiful setting for the room, with its tall Christ- 
mas tree and evergreen decorations, its red 
satin ribbons and bright holly sprays. Mrs. 
Tranon was so happy she was afraid to look at 
the clock, and she hoped no one would think 
of calling up about a vehicle to take her home 
to unfriendly Greentree. 


But at three o’clock it began to snow again, 
and she began to feel guilty; what if they for- 
got and she waited until it snowed too hard 
and began to grow dark again? Would they not 
think she was imposing herself upon them? So 
she broached the question herself. To please 
her, (as they thought) they phoned to a num- 
ber of people in Marshall, asking if anyone 
knew of a machine going through to Greentree. 
But no one seemed to be going anywhere; 
everyone seemed rooted to his snug fireside. 
Mrs. Shane put down the telephone receiver 
and threw out her hands with a smile. 


“Well, I guess you’re here with us to stay,” 
she said to Mrs. Tranon. “You can’t walk it 
and we haven’t an airplane. So sit right back 
down in your easy chair and don’t worry. It’s 
snowing so hard again that you can’t see across 
the road.” They all went to the windows to 
look; it was a quiet snow this time. The wind, 
which had been blowing all day, now ceased, 
and thick, heavy flakes like immense feathers 
came pelting down; higher and higher piled 
the snow, until by six o’clock, it was nearly up 
to the window-sills. 

Secure in the warm, cozy house, they had a 
hilarious supper, the neighbors remaining, and 
adding to the general merriment. After sup- 
per they rolled up the rugs and danced to the 
music of sprightly radio jazz bands, which 
brought all the lively city-world to them across 
their bleak snow-covered fields. At ten o’clock, 
the neighbors, who had come on horse-back in 
preference to motor cars for such weather, took 
their leave, and once more, the Shane house- 
hold, with their guests, tired and happy, betook 
themselves to the upper floor to rest. 
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In the morning, the Archers went to their 
own home, and once more the Shanes, at Mrs. 
Tranon’s request, tried to find a vehicle going 
to Greentree. The sun shone for awhile, but 
grew tired of his job in a little while, and a 
leaden sky was the result for the rest of the 
day. Myra decided to go home too, and Roy 
took her and Mrs. Tranon in the machine. It 
was decided that Mrs. Tranon should remain 
with Myra until some friend in town should 
phone in about anyone going to Greentree. 

Arrived at Myra’s home, they set to work to 
make a fire and set things to rights. It snowed 
again toward evening, and as Myra was hav- 
ing the sewing circle over, she invited Mrs. 
Tranon to remain and help her entertain. It 
snowed almost every day that week, and Myra 
had company every day, and no one phoned, 
and Mrs. Tranon made herself so useful that 
Myra began to find her indispensable. 

“Do you know what I think?” she asked one 
afternoon when Mrs. Shane had called. “It 
might be a good idea for you to stay on with 
me—that is, if you would like it. I get a lot of 
sewing to do, and you could help, and together 
we could make a living. Then, we should be 
quite companionable together. Neither one 
would be lonesome.” 

“Yes, and every now and then I could use a 
helper; Mrs. Tranon could come over and help 
me.” The older woman smiled gratefully. 

“Myra, if you want me, I’m more than wil- 
ling to stay,” she replied. 

(To be continued) 


Before the Tabernacle 
KATE AYERS ROBERT 


All through the night’s dark span, 
Waiting for erring man, 
Sinner or publican 

Share my delight. 


One ruddy ray is seen, 

Gilded door acts as screen 

You and my love between, 
Share my delight. 


So at the close of day 

I come to kneel and pray, 

Cast every care away 

Nothing affright. 

Know you will bless and say, 
Share my delight. 
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Whom the Lord Loveth 


ELIZABETH E. KEELER 


(Concluded) 


HEN Dr. Terndorf and the nurse ar- 

rived at the mansion, they were admit- 
ted by the butler who had been awaiting their 
coming. 

“What’s the news, Jarvis?” inquired the doc- 
tor. “Prepareme! You can speak freely. Miss 
Marston here is a nurse and—a good friend of 
mine.” 

Jarvis unburdened his harrassed mind, and, 
in so doing, added to the burdens resting on his 
master’s mind. But tact was not one of the 
butler’s virtues. 

“Madame’s been took worse, sir. The young 
ladies are with her. Master Guy keeps calling 
for a person by the name of ‘Queenie’—his 
fever hasn’t gone down much, Sir, the doctors 
say. Ever since you went for the nurse the 
telephone’s been ringing, someone trying to get 
in touch with the young master. Of course, I 
told them he wasn’t home. Once I heard some- 
one’s voice at the other end of the line, Sir, say- 
ing in a rough sort of way—‘Queenie! Cut this 
nonsense out. You'll get us all in trouble, if 
you don’t.’ That’s about all, Sir.” 

Doctor Terndorf directed Jarvis to serve 
Miss Marston with a little supper, in his own 
study, and then he led her to the room at the 
top of the broad stairway where Guy lay moan- 
ing in delirium. 

The two doctors and the housekeeper, 
grouped around his bed, welcomed Guy’s father 
with sighs of relief. Taking her orders from 
the one who had been the family physician for 
many years, Tessie quickly set the room to 
rights, looked over the chart, busied herself 
with thermometer and ice cap and, in a few 
moments had wrought a change for the better 
in many ways. Guy seemed more quiet, lay 
passive, listening to the sound of her well 
modulated voice bidding him drink a little hot 
broth, urging him to shut his eyes and go to 
sleep. Such beautiful, clear blue eyes they 
were, over-bright now from the fever, but 
straightforward, innocent in their expression. 


His chestnut hair waved back from a high, 
broad forehead, his mouth, when not drawn 
down in pain, curved at the corners in a way 
that made one think he was always about to 
smile, and his skin was as fair as a baby’s. 
Truly, a son to be proud of, thought Tessie, 
pitying the poor mother who so little appreciat- 
ed him, shocked to think that with everything 
in his favor—wealth, good looks, intelligence, 
youth, he had allowed himself to become en- 
tangled with a girl who could not be worthy of 
him—from what his father had said. 

There were three doctors in the house, not 
counting the Master, and it required all of them 
to attend to the two patients; for, when she 
had come back from the delicious supper served 
her in Doctor Terndorf’s study, Tessie found’ 
only Mrs. Bemis, the housekeeper, in charge of 
Guy. The doctors had been called hastily to 
Madame’s room, Mrs. Bemis said, struggling 
vainly to calm the sick boy. Tessie was really 
thankful that the doctors, including the Master, 
were not in the room as Guy’s shrill voice kept 
wailing for ‘Queenie’, begging that something 
be done to fix matters. His words were, most- 
ly, a jumble, unintelligible, but towards dawn, 
when the housekeeper was snatching a wink of 
sleep, Guy suddenly sat up in bed, caught hold 
of Tessie’s hands, exclaiming— 

“Queenie! You've got to believe I’m on the 
level. The rings! the certificate are safe with 
me. I was going to tell the Gov’nor, really I 
was. Don’t look at me that way, Queenie! I 
can’t bear it.” 

“Where are the rings?” asked Tessie, think- 
ing to receive some random answer, hoping 
only to quiet him. To her surprise, he looked 
right into her eyes, his own, seemingly, cleared 
from the haze of fever. 

“They’re in my grip under the lower shelf of 
a—a closet—the key is in—my bathrobe—in 
my bathrobe, I tell you.” And his voice arose 
to the high pitch of delirium again. Giving 
him a mild sedative, placing the ice cap on his 
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head, Tessie forced him gently, to lie down. 
Then, feeling like a sneak thief, hating her 
task, she searched for the closet, found it at 
last, in a sort of alcove-dressing room, located 
the heavy grip, got the kep out of a pocket in 
the bathrobe hanging on a hook, inserted it in 
the lock and opened Guy Terndorf’s secret with 
hands that were cold and trembling. What she 
learned so affected her that she was hardly fit 
for her duty in the sick room but that duty 
claimed her until morning had fully dawned. 
It was then too late to consult Guy’s father, he 
had been summoned to perform a major opera- 
tion many miles away, the three daughters, dis- 
liking the affectionate, fatherly manner in 
which the surgeon had spoken to them of Tes- 
sie, promptly had business that necessitated 
their leaving ‘Williamsdorf’ at once and poor 
Tessie scarcely had time to get the sleep she 
craved before she was sent for by the physician 
in charge, told that Guy had typhoid fever with 
complications that might impair his mind if 
some solution of his mental disturbance were 
not soon arrived at. In her helplessness to cope 
with such a grave situation, unwilling further 
to burden Miss Dahlgren, Tessie ventured to 
seek the sage advice of the faithful house- 
keeper. Mrs. Bemis seemed a woman who was 
far above her lowly position, whose motherly 
soul might be trusted with the intimate sor- 
rows of others for, Tessie had learned, this 
English gentlewoman’s husband had been a 
missionary doctor, serving in India, sacrificed, 
actually martyred by the natives he had labored 
to bring nearer Christ’s "loly Grail. 


“Tell his mother the whole truth” was her 
blunt reply to Tessie’s halting confidence. “The 
Madame is rather a vain creature, outwardly, 
but I happen to know her pretty well. She loves 
Master Guy, even though she has tried her best 
to spoil him. You see, Miss, when first he 
opened his baby eyes, scarcely hardy enough to 
be pronounced alive, it was the young Swedish 
nurse, a Miss Dahlgren, who really saved his 
life. We'd called for extra help, but in those 
days nurses, good ones, were scarce and the 
Master being from home at that moment, we 
had to take whoever the hospital at Sterling 
sent us. There wasn’t time to send to Chicago 
or even in to South Bend. I, pardon my bold- 
ness, Miss, had known that Doctor Terndorf 
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had been, what you might say, rejected, by this 
pretty, blue-eyed foreign nurse, that they had 
been sweethearts. I was distracted when she 
appeared in Madame’s sick room. But, when 
the Master came rushing in from one of his 
famous operations, found that his son and heir 
had been kept alive by the woman who wasn’t 
quite up to hiding her own love for the baby’s 
father, it just naturally shone from her eyes 
when she put Master Guy into the Doctor’s 
arms. Well! Mrs. Terndorf, poor soul, was 
that jealous she turned on her husband, turned 
her very heart against the wee babe she really 
loves, right this minute though she acts so in- 
different. I’ve seen through the whole thing all 
these years, but, my lips were sealed. I 
couldn’t say or do anything to bring the mother 
and father of that dear lad upstairs closer to- 
gether. And, when my Master was so taken up 
with plans for the improvement of his beloved 
hospital, it must have seemed to his wife that 
it was the pretty young nurse who attracted 
him.. I know better. There never lived a 
truer, more honorable man than William Tern- 
dorf, and I’d stake anything on the loyalty of 
this fine woman who is now his superintendent 
of nurses. She has always loved Master Guy. 
He’d go to her with his little-boy troubles soon- 
er than to his unhappy mother. I don’t believe 
Master Guy’s gotten into any sort of scrape. 
He played around a lot at Notre Dame, spent a 
good bit of his allowance on sports but girls 
were always something sacred to him. You go 
right up there and tell his mother about what 
you’ve found out. If I know her rightly, she’ll 
move heaven and earth to find the girl he has 
married. But, please, Miss, don’t say I sent 
you?” The housekeeper finished her long speech 
with such a genuine look of anxiety in her nice 
eyes that Tessie promptly assured her she 
would never betray her. 


And, as she stood beside the day-bed, in the 
only lovely room of that gloomy though ornate 
residence, making her plea for a boy and girl’s 
right to happiness, she stumbled upon still an- 
other discovery. The surprisingly young look- 
ing mother of four grown children had adored 
the man she had married when a mere slip of a 
girl, still yearned to think herself loved by him 
but, all through the years, the demon of jeal- 
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qusy had repressed her qwn expressions of love, 
warped her really sweet nature. 

With a masterful stroke, Tessie forever killed 
that demon. Knowing the nobility of Thelma 
Dahlgren’s soul, remembering that she would 
rather be chastised by God than not to be loved 
by Him, she convinced the surgeon’s wife that 
his interests in the hospital were absolutely 
only those of a man who gloried in having 
raised such a useful memorial to a worthy son, 
that his consultations with his chief assistant 
were strictly professional, that Thelma Dahl- 
gren was far above any petty intrigue. While 
she brought back the light of hope to a mother’s 
eyes she tried to forget what she had heard, 
what she had seen in her dear friend’s office 
while awaiting her instructions about her duties 
at ‘Williamsdorf.’ 


Two endless, care-filled days came and went; 
no improvement could be seen in Guy’s condi- 
tion, rather he grew alarmingly ill but his 
mother, restored to her woman’s kingdom, was 
a different creature from the ailing, fretful wife 
William Terndorf had left. When he returned, 
wearied, dreading to hear the news from the 
sick room, he found such a glorious, gracious 
woman awaiting to welcome him that the years 
and their sorrows slipped magically off his bur- 
dened shoulders and, over the lovely head of his 
wife, nestled against his faithful heart, he saw 
Tessie lift the Corpus of her Rosary, make the 
sign of salvation in the air, beseeching him to 
crucify himself, even as his Master had done, 
for love’s sake. 

From that moment, Thelma Dahlgren was 
immolated, thrust out of his heart forever, save 
in the guise of a dear and loyal friend. 

Hand in hand, the united mother and father, 
took turns watching at the bedside of their son, 
praying God to lend him to them a little while 
longer, just until they could show him the 
miracle that had been wrought in their own 
lives. Tessie, worn with her duties, prayed as 
she had never prayed in all her young life, and 
the shadow of her own temptation vanished, 
bringing her a strange peace, a rest of soul that 
made her forget the agony of her tired body. 

Jake Coogan’s café was humming with 
activity on the Saturday afternoon following 
an eventful Easter Sunday. The beaming pro- 
prietor was helping the cashier count her 
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money when a girl, dressed exotically, her 
green eyes alight with malice and scheming, 
sauntered up to him. 


“Busy now, chicken. You'll just have to get 
yourself a seat and wait till I can have a spiel 
with you. There’s a booth over there, order 
what you want—but, leave me alone now.” 


“Okay, Sugar!” said the girl with the green 
eyes, obligingly taking a seat in the booth in- 
dicated. 

There were three young people in the ad- 
joining, high-backed seat but Elizabeth Breen 
paid them no attention until she caught snatch- 
es of what they were saying. Then, lifting her 
eyes from the peach Melba that was only partly 
consumed, she felt no further desire to indulge 
in food. The girl sitting on the outer edge of 
the seat opposite, talking excitedly to the others 
who were with her, was the living, breathing 
counterpart of Elizabeth Breen. Except that 
where the former’s green eyes were sharp, cold- 
ly calculating, the other girl’s were melting, ap- 
pealing, warm with youthful eagerness; the 
short, curled, red-brown hair was almost exact- 
ly the same shade, the mouth petulant but 
charming, where Elizabeth’s was hard, unsmil- 
ing, was devoid of any attempt at artificial 
coloring—being scarlet with the freshness of 
perfect health ; the nose, small, delicately mold- 
ed, was patrician, retrousé, while Elizabeth’s 
was equally small, equally retrousé, but decid- 
edly not patrician; they had the same texture 
of skin, the same long, slender hands were, in 
fact, more alike than most twins would have 
been. 


Fascinated at this phenomena, Elizabeth al- 
lowed her Melba to waste away in a pool of 
liquid, lowered her blazing eyes and—listened. 


“But, Queenie,” her counterpart was saying, 
“it’s so foolish of you to be jealous, suspicious. 
Guy and I are married. He has my wedding 
certificate and both of my rings. We ran off 
because, well, because we wanted to, and then 
I was afraid Cousin Helen and her mother 
would never consent to my marriage until I 
was ’steen dozen years old. Helen’s funny that 
way. Got married herself, Easter night, but 
she thinks her little ‘orphant cousin’s’ too much 
of a baby for such things. I do wish you would 
be sensible, Queenie dear, stop moping and be- 
lieve me.” 
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Before the pleading voice had quite ceased, a 
girl spoke sharply: 

“Be yourself, Eileen Pringle. Of course 
Queenie can’t take it all in yet. You were a 
silly goose to tie yourself up with this Ritzy 
Guy Terndorf. His old man’s worth millions, 
probably he’ll have your marriage annulled. I 
imagine his beloved son’s under age and, cer- 
tainly, you are.” 

“Guy is nearly twenty three,” defended 
Eileen proudly, “and I will be eighteen next 
month—so there. Queenie’s just got to keep 
hands off. I’m sick of hiding, I want my man.” 
There were tears in the sweet voice but Eliza- 
beth Breen waited to hear no more. Hurrying 
from her booth, head bent down, lest her re- 
semblance to the other girl be noticed, she left 
the café without even stopping to speak to Jake 
Coogan. 

She was free until seven o’clock that night. 
And she had weapons in her hands to hurt 
those whom she hated so fiercely. 

Rushing into a store, she bought a simple, 
conservative blue suit, exchanged it in a dress- 
ing room for the gaudy things she wore, made 
a few swift, dexterous alterations in her gener- 
al appearance and then, emerging into the 
crowded street, hailed a taxi. 

She did some intensive back-seat driving, 
mentally shoving the cab faster and faster so 
that she might reach ‘Williamsdorf’ in time. 
Even if she could not trick the tiresome Mar- 
ston girl into believing she was the wife of her 
patient, she could say enough to repay her for 
the galling vigilance, the veiled contempt of 
Thelma Dahlgren, make that prig of a surgeon 
cringe, possibly induce him to part with a nice 
sum of hush money. If she never got her dip- 
loma, Elizabeth Breen felt the risk was well 
worth taking; she could always fall back on 
Jake and her conquests of the clean, high-mind- 
ed boys from Notre Dame, always work the 
game that had hardened her mouth, spoiled her 
chances of ever being thought beautiful or de- 
sirable—that ancient game of Coquette. 

A pall of hushed, controlled sorrow hung over 
the great house that looked out over the lovely, 
April fields of fair Indiana. All that love and 
science could achieve had been done for Guy 
Terndorf, but the wings of that dread angel 
seemed fluttering terribly near his pale, wasted 
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body. Tessie was expecting a visitor. She had 
sent a wire, three days ago, to the chum who 
had never failed her in times past. No answer 
had come until just this moment. She was hold- 
ing the yellow missive in her hand as she sat, 
absorbed in thought, by the open window in the 
Master’s study—a place that had come to mean 
retreat to her also. Helen would be there, just 
as soon as the train would bring her—Helen 
would find the mistaken, frightened little cousin 
whose coming might save a boy’s precious life. 
She was thinking of the mysterious ‘Queenie,’ 
wishing it was not that name which fell so 
piteously from Guy’s parched lips. Only once, 
in all these hours, had he mentioned Eileen and 
then he had not seemed to want her, had been 
merely rambling on in disconnected sentences 
that gave no hint as to his regard for the poor 
little bride of a month. Far across the rolling 
plains came the clarion call of the Express from 
Chicago. Maybe Helen would be on that train. 
Tessie, unable to sit quietly another second, got 
up and went to the window. Her outcry of 
alarm was effectively quieted by a powerful 
hand over her mouth, while the man, halfway 
over the window ledge, accomplished the feat of 
keeping her silent until he’d brought his long 
length entirely into the room. 

Seeing that she was alone, that the door was 
closed, he released her smilingly, apologizing 
for his ungentlemanly treatment and for the 
dubious method of gaining entrance to ‘Wil- 
liamsdorf.’ 

He was big and blond, athletic of build, 
riotous with the mere joy of living, his teasing, 
grey-brown eyes fringed by dark lashes that 
any girl might have envied, his undeniable 
charm that of the lover of God’s outdoor play- 
house rather than of a polished, parlor sheik. 

His glance traveled from the cap which he 
had knocked awry to the little white shoes 
which his enormous ones had smudged but, it 
came back to rest, approvingly, upon the 
flushed cheeks, the lovely brown eyes. 

“Trained nurse?” The question seemed super- 
fluous. 

“Yes.” The answer was curt, to say the least. 

“Who's sick? Not old man Terndorf, I hope.” 


“His son,” informed Tessie, still half angry, 
half under the spell of those tantalizing, ap- 
proving eyes. 
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“Not Guy—my pal?”. 

“Guy Terndorf is not expected to live. He has 
typhoid.” The unrepentant housebreaker looked 
stupified, heart-broken. He had trouble swal- 
lowing something that seemed to catch in his 
throat. 

“Listen, sister—I mean, Miss—Miss—” 

Tessie felt sorry for his sincere, manly dis- 
tress. 

“My name is Teresa Marston,” she said, less 
formally, dimly aware that she had either 
heard of or seen this tall young athlete some- 
where, sometime, willing to give him a chance 
to explain his presence in this house of mourn- 
ing. His face brightened instantly at her an- 
nouncement. 


“Then you must know me. I’ve heard of you 
so often that you seem like an old friend. My 
name’s Kenneth MacRae. I’m a sort of ‘half 
cousin to Helen Pringle, your best chum, I be- 
lieve. Her Uncle John was my step father and 
Eileen is my half sister. Rather a mixed-up- 
kind-of affair—I don’t know whether Helen’s 
ever told you about her two troublesome, or- 
phaned cousins or not, but I’ve just got to make 
you understand that I’m not what I seemed 
when I crawled over that window sill. Eileen, 
poor kid! is ina tight jam. I came here—this 
way—tonight to see if I couldn’t straighten 
things out for her. Hasn’t my pal—Guy, I 
mean—ever said anything to you about me, 
ever spoken of ‘Queenie?’ ” 


Tessie could have danced for pure joy. It 
didn’t make much difference now whether that 
had been Helen’s train, wailing down at South 
Bend. Tears, happy, feminine tears, spilled 
from her brown eyes, unheeded as she held out 
her hand to this pal of Guy’s. 


“I should say he had spoken of you. He’s 
done nothing else for days. But he had us all 
mystified. We thought all sorts of mean things 
about him, I’m afraid. Why in the world does 
he call you by such a—a funny name? It sure- 
ly doesn’t suit you.” The future hero of his 
class team looked rather nettled, almost 
blushed. 

“Well! you see, once I was foolish enough to 
take part in one of those tiresome social func- 
tions they will pull off—even at Notre Dame— 
and I played the part of good Queen Bess. 
Reckon I must have done my act pretty well 
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for, ever since then, they’ve dubbed me 
‘Queenie’. Can’t shake the title, no matter 
what I do, Guy’s a lot younger than I am and I 
think he knows how I — — love being called 
‘Queenie’ for he rubs it in good and hard. I 
sort of sponsored him when he first came to 
college because, with all his dough, he was such 
a shy, sensitive kind of lad that it got under my 
skin when the other fellows picked on him. 
We’ve been almost like brothers during his 
three years at the dear old Alma Mater. Tell me 
—can’t I see him?” 

“Of course you can. Oh! I’m so glad you’ve 
come, so glad you’re a—a—man, I could kiss 
you,” exclaimed Mary Teresa Marston impul- 
sively. 

The football player boldly stepped closer to 
the greatly confused nurse, dared her to reward 
him as he felt he deserved to be after that state- 
ment of hers. With just a perceptible moment 
of hesitation, Tessie reached up, put her two lit- 
tle hands on his wide shoulders and—kissed 
him. It was a kiss so pregnant of girlish inno- 
cence, so spontaneous, as to be considered a 
holy thing. But, it performed strange magic 
in the heart of the happy-go-lucky, exuberant 
Kenneth. He took the hands from his shoulders, 
held them in his own and, leaning down from 
his great height, imprinted a reverent kiss upon 
each pink palm. Their high moment had come 
so swiftly, was so sweet that it was actually 
breath-taking to both of them. But it had to 
be put aside because of greater issues—to oth- 
ers. With her hands still imprisoned, Tessie 
said: 

“Mr. ‘Queenie,’ where is this half sister of 
yours?” 

“She’s waiting on the front porch for me, 
God love her! But we don’t go to bring her the 
glad tidings until you promise me we two are 
going to be a heap more than ‘half friends.’ - Is 
it a bargain?” 

Tessie had a way of smiling her promises, it 
seemed. Together they hurried through the 
silent house, in search of the brightened, anx-- 
ious little bride who had braved everything to 
seek the man she loved after four long weeks 
of keeping her secret that need not have been 
a secret if she had just trusted Helen in the 
first place. She could not quite believe that 
Kenneth and this pretty, starry-eyed nurse 
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were going to let her in the house. Her grief, 
at learning of Guy’s danger was so genuine that 
Tessie felt her own troubles were slight in com- 
parison. With an arm around the weeping girl 
she led her upstairs, Kenneth on their heels. 


Mary Teresa Marston could hardly believe 
she was not witnessing some miracle as she 
watched the light of reason dawn on Guy’s 
emaciated face when his pal slipped an arm un- 
der the burning hot pillow and called him by 
name; slowly, timidly, with the eyes of Elsa 
and William Terndorf blessing her, Eileen came 
to the bedside, knelt, while Tessie put the rings 
she had been guarding so carefully, on the 
slender left hand, and then, forgetful of cau- 
tion, remembering only that she loved this boy 
with all the strength of her young soul, Eileen 
laid her cheek against his, whispering words of 
endearment that were more potent than all the 
drugs ever distilled. 


Tessie could not maintain the proper, profes- 
sional decorum as a spectator of this youthful 
drama. She was sure, at any moment, to weep 
aloud in pure joy because she knew now that 
the immolation of her beloved friend would not 
be in vain, her sacrifice had availed. 


Finding some pretext, she rushed down 
stairs, leaving the family to accustom them- 
selves to this new and wonderful happiness. 


In the hall Jarvis was interviewing a very 
haughty young person, protesting that it would 
be impossible for her to see his young Master. 
Tessie, coming from the dimness of the sick 
room, shaken by so many deep emotions, was 
for just the fraction of a second fooled. Fear 
and doubt possessed her. Could the girl up 
there, in Guy’s arms be an imposter. But, when 
the indignant ‘Mrs. Guy Terndorf’ spoke, her 
fears were dispelled. Rage took their place. 


Jarvis,” she said disdainfully, “See that this 
—woman is put out of the house immediately. 
If she gives you any trouble, send for Doctor 
Terndorf. He will know how to deal with Miss 
Elizabeth Breen.” Not so much as looking at 
the infuriated girl, Tessie walked out to the 
kitchen, cracked ice that was not needed and 
went with it back to her patient. 


Days passed happily, all too quickly for the 
nurse who would soon have to be leaving a pa- 
tient who was radiant with returning health. 
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He and the little bride, his pal and the devoted 
nurse, made a congenial foursome at harmless 
tea parties on the lawn, at decidely unprofes- 
sional Bridge games, at pleasant evenings, read- 
ing aloud. But, as April gave place to May and 
June was about to burst into bloom, even Doc- 
tor Terndorf knew that Tessie must go back to 
the hospital in time to receive her diploma. He 
hated to have her leave them but his wise heart 
told him that her absence would the quicker fan 
into flame, the love he’d seen in Kenneth 
MacRae’s eyes, the love he thought was lurking 
behind Tessie’s own merry brown ones. Helen 
Pringle, rather, Mrs. George Baker Gordon, 
had made a flying visit to ‘Williamsdorf,’ scold- 
ing the perverse little cousin who had run away 
to be married instead of allowing Helen the 
bliss of fussing over her wedding, highly en- 
dorsed the young bridegroom and, with a sly 
wink in Kenneth’s direction, had prophesied 
that her chum would not be nursing other hand- 
some young men for very long. When Tessie 
did return to the old, familiar wards, the old 
round of duties, she did not have to tell Thelma 
Dahlgren of the reunited couple eagerly catch- 
ing at the fleeting years of happiness that still 
lay ahead of them. The superintendent of 
nurses had long since read her death sentence 
in a man’s honest eyes. She was now, merely a 
good, capable superintendent, all else crushed 
out of her life. 

Yet, Tessie could not pity her. There was so 
much inner joy in the keen, kindly eyes, so 
much pride in the way she addressed the fa- 
mous surgeon that the younger woman felt her 
friend was indeed happier in the knowledge 
that her conscience was clear. 


On the feast of the Most Precious Blood, 
when the fertile fields of lovely Indiana were 
waving with ripening corn, a simple wedding 
took place within the Church of Saint John at 
Sterling. 

From across the street, in the embrasure of 
her sitting room window, Miss Dahlgren 
watched the bridal party coming away from 
the early nuptial Mass. An engraved invita- 


tion was crumpled in her hand. She had not 
been quite strong enough to trust herself, at 
such a time, in public with the man she would 
always worship. 


She could not quite bring herself to endure 
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the pain of sitting in a pew, possibly, over- 
hearing whispers about herself, watching with 
the calm of a detached, professional friend, 
the taking of those solemn vows by the girl who 
had become so dear to her. She knew that, once 
Mary Teresa had become a wife, a great gulf 
would separate them. It was only to be expect- 
ed and she rejoiced that Tessie had found such 
a splendid man as Kenneth but she had chosen 
to remain in the privacy of her office rather 
than to run the risk of foolish, sentimental 
tears. There they came, Kenneth, tall, assured, 
his blond head many inches above Tessie’s 
veiled one, his eyes alight with pride in pos- 
sessing so lovely a bride, hers softly aglow with 
the sweet surrender of girlhood. She looked 
up, just before stepping into the car that had 
been Doctor Terndorf’s last gift to her, vainly 
trying to catch a last glimpse of the face that 
was so dear, peering from one of the hospital 
windows. Tessie guessed rightly why her super- 
intendent had not come to the wedding, but she 
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yearned to wave farewell to her. Thelma Dahl- 
gren retreated further behind the sheltering 
curtains until the gleaming car had borne the 
bridal party out of sight. There was a prayer 
in her heart for them both, the old, familiar 
prayer that had helped her over so many pit- 
falls. She whispered into the stillness of the 
office, “Whom The Lord loveth, He chastiseth,” 
and then, thinking of the completion of that 
comforting passage of Scripture, she cried 
aloud: “And He scourgeth every son whom 
He receiveth”—adding, with a sudden welling- 
up of tenderness for the man Tessie had so 
blessed with her love, “Merciful Father, grant 
this dear son be not too heavily scourged.” The 
chimes in the church tower, summoning the 
faithful to another Mass, seemed to answer that 
supplication with holy solemnity and Thelma 
Dahlgren went on to her tasks, shouldering her 
own cross with a new courage. Her love, un- 
requited, was now a thing she might eherish. 
THE END 


Pilgrimage to the Holy Coat at Trier 


Dom LAMBERT NOLLE, O. S. B., Weingarten Abbey 


HEN announcing the Holy Year, the 
Holy Father expressed his wish that 
the relics of the Passion should be honored and 
venerated in a special way. Now since the time 
of Saint Helen, the mother of Constantine, and 


through her generosity, Trier possesses several 


large relics of the holy cross, one of the nails, 
and, most precious of all, the seamless Coat of 
our Lord, which went to one of the soldiers by 
lot, so that the prophecy of the Psalmist should 
be fulfilled. As a rule the precious treasure is 
locked up in the cathedral and is shown only at 
long intervals. According to custom it ought to 
have been exhibited thirty years after it was 
shown in 1891, i. e., in 1921, but as at that time 
Trier was still occupied by French (and 
African) troups, the Bishop was afraid of dis- 
orders and complications. It is expected that 


_ large throngs of pilgrims will arrive, especially 
; as in 1921 a number of undoubted miraculous 


cures were wrought. These the late and learned 
Bishop Korum verified by the help of a special 
medical bureau. A period of two years was 


allowed to elapse before the publication of the 
report in 1923 (Wunder und Gnadenerweise) 
so as to ascertain whether the cures had been 
lasting. 

The German State Railways have made ar- 
rangements for special trains at greatly re- 
duced fares, also for cheap return tickets. Local 
committees were set up for the guidance, feed- 
ing, and housing of the pilgrims, and for the 
safety of the crowds in the narrow streets of 
the ancient city. The old gateway (Porta 
Nigra) informs the visitor that Trier claims to 
be older than Rome; and the ancient tombs of 
Saint Matthias, the Apostle, and other early 
Martyrs and Saints, together with a redis- 
covered Roman amphitheatre give support to 
the city’s antiquity and historical importance. 

The Exposition commenced on Sunday, July 
23, in the presence of the Metropolitan, Car- 
dinal Schulte of Cologne, the Vice-Chancellor 
von Papen, and a number of prominent repre- 
sentatives of the clergy, the Government, and 
the nobility. When I arrived the following 
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Tuesday evening, I was informed that the visits 
of the pilgrims, passing before the holy Coat 
on Sunday had lasted until after midnight. 
This had to be allowed because early on 
Monday other processions of pilgrims were 
arriving and certain hours had been fixed for 
their visit. As all the pilgrims’ books, which 
alone entitle one to enter the Cathedral, are 
stamped and numbered, it was ascertained that 
over 30,000 had passed the Shrine by Sunday 
midnight. 


When I arrived on Tuesday evening several 
ordinary and special trains were leaving the 
platforms of the main station; others were to 
leave from the suburban depots. As the pil- 
grims usually come in the form of parochial 
processions headed by their priests and aco- 
lytes with banners, a loud speaker gives them 
such clear directions that each one can find his 
place of meeting, his platform and train with- 
out the slightest confusion. Passing near the 
Cathedral, I noticed that some procession had 
not yet had their turn at 8 P. M. They were 


pilgrims who had come from some distance and . 


were going to stay the night. Many pilgrims 
make all the way to Trier on foot, but some of 
these make use of the reduced fares for their 
home journey. 


I stayed with my Benedictine brethren at 
the ancient Abbey of Saint Matthias, which in 
recent years was repeopled after having been 
empty for over a hundred years. In the re- 
storation of this Abbey, financial aid was fur- 
nished by the Catholics of the United States. 
The Fathers were all busy either in hear- 
ing confessions or taking their turn as 
guardians at the Shrine in the Cathedral; 
therefore, I would not trouble them to ob- 
tain for me a permit for a private entrance to 
the Cathedral, but preferred to join a parochial 
procession and go as a simple pilgrim through 
the usual routine. Having provided myself 
with some pictures as memorials for my 
friends, I arrived outside the Cathedral at 8:30 
A. M. The large and well-shaded Square in 
front, (where forty-eight years ago I had taken 
part in a military parade), was boarded up all 
around, and was accessible only through some 
narrow gates on the north side; these were well 
guarded and only from time to time opened for 
the next procession. The one just waiting out- 
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side came from a mining village near the Bel- 
gian frontier, numbering over 200 pilgrims, 
half of whom were women and children. They 
had left home early, had walked to the nearest 
station and had only just arrived. The parish 
priest willingly consented to my joining his 
contingent. After our waiting outside for half 
an hour the gates were opened to us; one by 
one we entered through the gates and had our 
pilgrims’ books stamped and numbered. My 
book stamped at 9 A.M. bears the number 1605; 
next morning’s paper informed us that on that 
day some 20,000 pilgrims had entered, which 
brought the total of the first four days up to 
more than 100,000. 


Inside the Square we were formed into a pro- 
cession of three abreast. Before us were five 
other processions, and we followed them as be- 
tween ropes and railings, they marched like a 
huge serpent five times to and fro in front of 
the Cathedral, gradually approaching the en- 
trance. It took us a full hour to get there. 
Thoughtfully a number of nurses and helpers 
were there, providing fresh drinking water at 
the gates and at the door of the Cathedral, and 
rendering first aid to some fainting people; for 
the sun was getting very hot. Inside the organ 
played hymns, and by means of a loud speaker 
we could join the singing. Then a Missa Can- 
tata started in the adjoining Church of Our 
Lady, which we could hear distinctly and follow 
easily. At last we came to the Cathedral and 
walked up in procession the central aisle. At 
once we beheld behind the high altar the sacred 
relic of the seamless Coat. It is stretched out 
on white silk, to which it is stitched and its 
brownish color stands out distinctly against the 
background. We greeted it on bended knees, 
and used the half hour it took us to get near, to 
join in the prayers and hymns, having the holy 
Relic all the time before our eyes. We walked 
up the steps of the sanctuary, then those lead- 
ing up on the Epistle side to a small platform 
behind and above the altar, right in front of the 
glass case, which contains the holy Coat on a 
ledge some three feet high. There is room on 
the platform for some dozen of kneeling pil- 
grims. They hand their devotional objects to 
one of the two priests who are sitting on the 
ledge by the side of the Shrine, and through a 
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Substituting 
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for Mother 


BURTON CONFREY 


6¢F it’s a complaint about Joe or Anne that 

you’re going to speak of, Madge, don’t 
bother me. Please. Do the best you can. That’s 
a good daughter.” 

“But, Dad, they may become unmanageable; 
and they need your attention. They won’t lis- 
ten to me.” 

“Do the best you can, Madge. You got along 
without much correction, if I remember right- 
ly; so let’s hope the children will, too.” 

“You remember, though, Dad, that I was 
fourteen when Mother died. Joe was only two 
and Anne an infant. I had had a mother’s care 
for fourteen years. They have had practically 
none.” 

“I know. I know, Girl; but I can’t do any- 
thing about it. It would be different if I 
worked days. I’m glad to have even the night 
work. It suits me; so let well enough alone.” 

Madge Evans would not have persisted if 
she felt she could solve the problem without her 
father’s help; but she had done her best, and 
her failure appalled her.” 

“It isn’t that easy, Father,” she continued. 
“A boy of sixteen who goes to road houses and 
doesn’t get in until after midnight isn’t doing 
well enough to be let alone. He needs a stiff 
talking-to from his father. And a girl of four- 
teen who doesn’t get home from school any eve- 
ning before you leave for the six-o’clock shift 
must spend her time somewhere that may not 
beso desirable.” 

“T can do nothing about it, Madge, I tell you. 
The youngsters are in bed when I come home. 
I’m asleep when they start out for the day. 
They don’t come home for lunch; so I never 
see them. They’ve not been arrested yet; then 
why bother? Do the best you can, Madge; and 
let well enough alone.” 

When her father walked out of the room, 
Madge knew he was through and had said his 
last word in so far as that particular issue was 
concerned. She felt desolate as she sat review- 
ing her early morning scene with her brother 
who was finishing his junior year at St. Pat- 
rick’s. She had waited up for him the night of 


the Junior Play to add her congratulation while 
he still felt the stimulus of public applause. 
What she had experienced seemed now like an 
unpleasant scene from an ugly play in which 
Joe dominated. She had, however, decided that 
she must report to her father that encounter in 
the family dining room. 

She had tried to be tactful when Joe had ar- 
rived and begun by saying, “It’s past one 
o’clock. We got home from the play before 
eleven. What happened? Where have you 
been?” All this she whispered while leading 
the way to the dining room lest they awaken 
Anne. 

“What do you want to know for?” was Joe’s 
unencouraging reply. 

“Someone has to look after you, Brother. A 
boy of sixteen doesn’t always know what is best 
to do, and Dad is not here.” 

“TI can take care of myself.” 

“That may not be true in all circumstances, 
Joe. For instance, where did you go after the 
play this evening? What will decent people 
think of you staying at their place until this 
hour?” 

“You needn’t stew about that. We weren’t 
at anybody’s house.” 

“Where were you then? There could be no 
reason for walking the streets until this hour. 
Who was with you?” 

“Ed Flynn and some of the fellows.” 

“Where did you go?” And because Joe hesi- 
tated, Madge’s eagerness misled her. “Ed Flynn 
isn’t as well able to take care of himself as you 
are. He was with you, you remember, when 
you broke into Maffner’s vacant house a few 
years ago. You and Ed are not the best of com- 
pany for each other.” 

“Now don’t start that Haffner stuff again. 
We just used to go into the cellar to smoke.” 

“But you were lucky you weren’t turned over 
to the police.” 

“Oh, that’s over long ago. Let it rest.” 

“Tonight’s performance isn’t over Joe. 
Where were you? Tell me. Dad will be home 
shortly, and he deserves his rest. It would be a 
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pity to keep him up with complaints of your 
thoughtlessness.” 

“Well, if you have to know, after the play we 
all went to Bertha’s Inn.” 

“That’s a road house.” 

“Yes, that’s why we went there.” 

“But, Joe, you are only a high school young- 
ster. You could be expelled for that kind of 
trick.” 

“Now don’t get excited. They’ll never hear 
of it at school.” 

“TI can’t afford to get excited, Joe, for they 
will hear of it. That’s why, in the morning, 
we'll go to report the escapade before anyone 
else does. There’s your only hope. If the teach- 
ers know before the town makes a scandal of it, 
you may be safe.” 


“Well, you can see that I’m not drunk; can’t 
you? Why the fuss?” 

“Yes, I can report that you were sober; but 
how about everyone else?” 

“They’re all O. K. Bertha wouldn’t sell them 
any drink because, she said, the place was being 
watched and she’d be closed.” 


The scene had been unnerving, and particu- 
larly so because Madge was overwhelmed with 
a feeling of helplessness. Within the week she 
had had a similar encounter with her sister, 
Anne, who was too attractive for her own good. 
As she reviewed the problem Anne presented, 
Madge recalled how sympathetic her mother 
had been to her confidences. Anne needed a 
mother’s guidance, and Madge doubted serious- 
ly whether an older sister would do. 

Anne had come home as complacent as usual, 
and fortunately Joe had gone back to school im- 
mediately after eating. Practicing for the 
Junior Play had its advantage that evening, for 
Madge wanted to speak to Anne alone. When 
she made no mention of where she had been 
after school, Madge brought up the subject. 

“Lois’s mother telephoned here, looking for 
her. Where have you been? She called the 
school, too.” 

“We went for a ride.” 

“With whom?” 

“Just three of us girls. 
Belleville.” 


“But that’s forty miles, Anne.” 


We went over to 
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“IT know. We did it in less than an hour each 
way.” 

“Didn’t Lois know her mother wouldn’t have 
let her do that?” 

“Of course, that’s why she didn’t ask her.” 

“But why did she go to Belleville?” 

“Oh, just to see the sights.” 

“Now, Anne, can’t you see that Lois’s mother 
won’t trust her if she does these peculiar 
things? She won’t let her take the car to 
school.” 

“We didn’t do anything wrong. Why should 
Mrs. Kane get excited? We skipped class—we 
were going to have a quiz, and we couldn’t have 
passed it anyway.” 

“This is serious, Anne. You will be checked 
up in class for absence, especially for missing 
the test. But have you thought what people 
will say when they know that you skipped class 
and went to Belleville?” 

“Let them say. They’ll talk anyhow; and if 
their minds are evil, I can’t help it. Just so I 
know I haven’t done anything wrong I don’t 
care what people say.” 

“Please don’t talk like that, Anne. You do 
care what people say—or you will. It’s not only 
the bad appearance. There is the very real 
danger of temptation, of your doing wrong. 
You girls are very young, and you are not able 
for older strangers—no matter how attractive 
they seem.” 

“Well, what’s the harm of talking to nice 
boys—when they’re perfect gentlemen? Tell 
me that.” 

The suggested defiance in Anne’s tone 
warned Madge to remember her purpose. 
“None,” she answered, “when they’re perfect 
gentlemen whom we know; but you could be 
deceived. More experienced girls than you have 
been.” 

Anne pouted. 


“And as for not caring what people think, 
you haven’t thought that idea through yet, 
Anne. Everyone wants the good opinion of 
those about her.” 

“Yes, but who can keep ahead of catty re- 
marks?” 

“TI grant you it’s neither charitable nor log- 
ical,” Madge replied, “to judge people by what 
they do any more than by what they say; but 


it’s about our only basis for judging. And 
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since we know that fact, we must be careful 
of appearances. When Lois wants to act im- 
pulsively, as her best friend, you should hold 
her back. Everyone knows how good-hearted 
she is and how willing to be of service. Isn’t 
it too bad, then, that she should do anything for 
which people would misjudge her?” 

Anne squirmed and shrugged her shoulders 
while waiting for Madge to finish. “Lois was 
saying only to-day,” she began, “that people ex- 
pect you to be a hypocrite. But she’s not going 
to. And I think she’s right.” 

“Certainly, I wouldn’t encourage any hypo- 
crisy in either of you, Anne. But is Lois as 
thoughtful of her mother as she might be? 
Think how Mrs. Kane must have worried when 
she discovered that Lois was neither at school 
(where she was supposed to be) nor here. She 
doesn’t have to be a hypocrite to be honest. 
I’m afraid she confuses frankness and honesty 
at times—but to-day she was deceptive.” 


Such scenes had made Madge Evans realize 


that she faced a difficult situation. Until she- 


had finished high school her father had dealt 
unsuccessfully with a series of unsatisfactory 
housekeepers who had let Joe and Anne do as 
they pleased for the most part. For eleven years 
Madge had been substituting for Mother in at- 
tending to the family’s material wants. When- 
ever she needed help on more difficult problems, 
she had always found a solution in Sister Mar- 
garet Mary’s advice. Her former teacher 
seemed to know just what would take care of 
difficulties with Anne and Joe. 

For instance, when Joe was small he seemed 
to enjoy whining, particularly about what he 
lacked. At Sister’s suggestion, Madge had 
asked him when his peevishness was upper- 
most, “How many suits of clothes have you?” 

“What do you want to know for?” 

“To see if you really know.” 

“Well, Ido. I got three light ones and three 
heavy ones.” 

“And how many has Willie Redmond?” 

“Oh, he’s just got overalls.” 

So well had that reasoning worked that, until 
he overcame the whining, every time Joe began 
Madge would ask, “How many suits of clothes 
have you?” Joe’s smile followed every time 
and brought him out of his bad humor. 
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It was Sister Margaret Mary’s discovery of 
Anne’s generosity that had helped Madge great- 
ly in appealing to her. The school was collect- 
ing books for a missionary who was eager for 
simple texts written in English. Joe had bor- 
rowed Anne’s dictionary about the time some 
of his close friends thought it would be a good 
joke to hide one of his books in the mission box. 
Unfortunately they picked the dictionary. 

When assorting the books later, the teacher 
who came upon Anne’s dictionary upbraided 
her for putting it in the box. Anne, knowing 
that Joe had the book, said nothing. Later, 
when through Joe Sister heard the story, she 
commended Anne to Madge, who had many 
times since appealed to her generosity. 

Now that more serious problems had ap- 
peared, Madge felt she must see the future 
clearly. Since her father shirked, she must not 
make any mistakes which forethought could 
prevent. Accordingly again she turned to Sis- 
ter who came to the point immediately. 

“There is no question, Madge, but that it is 
your father’s responsibility and that you are 
a wonderful sister to attempt to substitute for 
your mother. However, your duty does not de- 
mand more than you can reasonably perform 
in the right way. Good humored good example 
is an admirable stimulus, but never give the 
youngsters a chance to associate doing right 
and an ugly disposition in the one who does 
right. We must make good example attractive 
at all times. Unless, however, you can inter- 
vene in your family problems with but slight in- 
convenience to yourself, you have no obligation 
to shoulder your father’s responsibility. It is, 
of course, a charity to help young people to con- 
trol themselves.” 

“Certainly, Sister,” Madge was quick to add, 
“T don’t care to boss Joe or Anne. I wish mere- 
ly to prevent their making mistakes they will 
regret and possibly their involving other young 
people who might not stray if they were not 
led or were not in a careless crowd. If only 
Joe and Anne would go out together, I wouldn’t 
worry so much, but they belong to different 
groups because of the few years’ difference in 
their ages. One never acts as a check on the 
other.” 

“Why not bring their friends into your 
home?” Sister suggested. “They go some place 
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when they are away from home so much. Why 
not have your home headquarters, as it were, 
for the group?” 

“We could easily do that, Sister, if Joe and 
Anne would be willing to stay home. Dad is 
never there in the evening, and young people 
won’t disturb me because I’ll be happy to know 
where they are and what they’re doing.” 

“Could you work them into some larger 
group activity—something connected with the 
parish, for example? Then you wouldn’t have 
the entire responsibility, although the parish 
group would be glad to have your place as one 
rendezvous.” 

“I wonder. Father Connor has been wanting 
to start a club for young people because of the 
number of mixed marriages in his parish. I 
could see him to offer our home as a meeting 
place, or as one of several.” 

“A good idea. Then win Joe’s, and Anne’s 
confidence by consulting them on some project 
as you would equals—surely Joe on this Parish 
Club affair. If they will but share plans with 
you, good humor, tact, and good example will 
do the rest.” 

“By good example, Sister, you mean fre- 
quenting the Sacraments?” 

“Yes. I should make continuous novenas for 
peace in the family, for instance. If you really 
wish to be helpful, choose carefully the time for 
showing how they could have done better or for 
correcting them in any way. Handle their mis- 
demeanors when no one else is present. If you 
are really sympathetic with their attempts to 
please, they will take the initiative in caring for 
themselves. And that, of course, is your ob- 
jective—to put them on their own feet.” 


“Oh, I know how undiplomatic it is, Sister, 
to insist at the wrong time with Joe or how 
constant correction would drive Anne into re- 
bellion. But I lack confidence. The outcome is 
so important that I fear failure.” 


“Take for granted that Anne is much like 
you, Madge. Did you know that she and Lois 
called on Rose Miller one evening not long ago? 
One of the girls told me that Joe warned Anne 
about a silly boy who boasted of his conquests 
of girls. Rose mentioned, fortunately enough, 
that this youth was coming to her home; and 


Lois and Anne went to call on her that very 
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evening in order to prevent the boaster’s en- 
joying himself.” 

“I knew nothing about that, Sister,” Madge 
acknowledged. “I’m glad you told me because 
it will give me more patience with the girls.” 

“There really isn’t a deceptive particle in 
Anne’s nature. Win her confidence and she 
can be a power for good. All the girls like her.” 


Madge went directly from Sister Margaret 
Mary to Father Connor, who was delighted to 
have help on what he considered his most im- 
portant parish problem. 

As usual, Joe came in for supper before 
Anne, and Madge seized her opportunity. 

“I was talking to Father Connor this after- 
noon, Joe. He thinks it would be a good idea 
to launch a Parish Club for young people with 
a dance at our house. Think about it. They’ll 
have a meeting in the basement of the school 
and then come over here. We can use the radio; 
so we ought to be able to manage. Think about 
it anyhow while you’re getting ready for sup- 
per.” 

The thinking resulted in an objection raised 
at the table. 

“You can’t get a bunch together for the first 
time with only a radio,” Joe began. “You ought 
to have an orchestra. If the first party is not a 
“go,” the whole project will fall flat.” 

“Lois Kane and her brothers have an orches- 
tra,” Anne offered; “and I’m sure they’d be 
glad to play just for the practice.” 

“If they could get in,” Joe interrupted Anne. 
“But they can’t.” Then turning to Madge, he 
added, “‘You can see, Madge, that we can’t have 
little tots in the Club. That would kill it.” 


“You’re not so grown up yourself,” Anne ob- 
jected. “You’ve shaved only once—for the 
play.” 

“That’s enough from you, Sis. You think 
that Lois’s little brother might crash the dance 
—and, of course, you think you’d be there. 
Nothing doing,” he announced with finality. 
“This Club is for young men and women—and 
if I know anything about those in our parish, 
they’ll not get to first base with it.” 

Madge was ready for his gloom over the 
project, if not his antagonism to it. 

“But you'll go to the meeting, Joe?’ she 
asked, pleased that he even entertained the idea 
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which to her seemed to promise so much. 
“Someone has to bring them over to the house.” 


“Oh, I’ll go. I suppose I'll have to,” he 
agreed; “but once’ll be enough. You’ll see.” 

“Talk it up among the fellows, Joe,” Madge 
suggested. “Father Connor will announce the 
meeting Sunday; and if you and a few more 
say the right thing in the right quarters, I’m 
sure you could get a crowd. As you say, so 
much depends on the first meeting.” 


Joe was impressed. Madge glanced at Anne 
to secure her silence by promise of later con- 
fidences. 

“T’ll speak to Ed Flynn and fellows like him 
—just because you ask me to,” Joe suggested 
not ungraciously. “But I’m not betting on the 
project.” 

“What would you think of having a stag din- 
ner here Tuesday?” Madge then offered. “You 
could, with that arrangement, go from here 
directly to the meeting.” 

“Would you put on a real feed?” Joe laughed. 

“Yes,” Madge agreed, “for the right people. 
Ask Ed Flynn by all means. And don’t you 
think Bill Landry would be a good one to get 
behind the Club? He’s popular in the right 
sense—” 

“Lots of fellows don’t like him.” 


“But he was the best man on your basketball 
team, wasn’t he? And he’s well mannered.” 

“Yes, but I like Ed Flynn better.” 

“I can understand that, but Bill would en- 
ceurage the coming of those who might not be 
particularly impressed with Ed’s coming.” 

Immediately Madge softened a seeming criti- 
cism of Joe’s friend by adding, “But we 
needn’t decide the list right now. Suppose you 
write down the names of—say, twenty lads 
about your age. We could cut the list in half, 
and then you could ask Father Connor to ap- 
prove the list and possibly make a few addi- 
tions.” e 

“Why ask Father Connor about the fellows 
coming here to dinner?” Joe objected. 

“You tell me,” Madge returned, smiling. 

“Oh, I suppose it’s the decent thing to do.” 

“Yes, it is. Why not get the list together 
now, cut it, and stop in to see Father tonight? 
You’ll want to invite them all the same day, 
and that will give you a headstart. Go out on 
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the porch and make your list. Anne will help 
me with the dishes.” 

When they were alone Madge asked, “What 
would you think, Anne, of starting a Lois-Anne 
Guild for the Hospital. The Children’s Floor is 
a great expense, and the Sisters need help with 
it. If you and Lois would start the Club, you 
could give your names to it and then campaign 
to get other girls to join.” 

“You mean we'd run the thing?’ Anne 
asked incredulously. 

“Why not? You could begin by alloting times 
for visiting. You could add duties as you be- 
come able to handle them. Driving those un- 
able to visit their sick often because they have 
no car is one thing you might take care of.” 

“But really, Madge, I don’t think the girls 
would be interested in just running errands 
and doing things like that.” 

“There are, of course, more serious things 
to be done,” Madge explained. “As soon as you 
are organized you could think up means of 
making money—furnishing infants’ clothing, 
equipment for the nursery, and so on.” 

“I don’t think that would be nearly so at- 
tractive for the girls as dances and a club like 
Joe is going in for.” 

“Well, I see no reason why you can’t have 
dancing parties to make money. Suppose you 
hold one every week—Thursday, for instance. 
If you keep the price low, Joe and his friends 
would come.” 

“But there’d be a big cry from school.” 


“Not if you do the thing right. Call the 
parties ‘Sunlights’ or tea dances, for instance, 
and have them from four till five in the after- 
noon. That won’t interrupt anyone’s schedule.” 

“That sounds like a good idea, but I just 
know it won’t go through.” 

“Why shouldn’t it? Get older people to come 
as patronesses. They’ll help you make money, 
too.”’ 

“But the expenses will eat up the few pennies 
we make.” 

“Keep expenses down. A radio will do, if 
Lois can’t get the family orchestra.” 

“Oh, I’m pretty sure they’d be glad of the 
practice. It’s the hall rent I’m thinking of.” 

“Yours is such a good cause some society may 
let you have their place for an hour each Thurs- 
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day afternoon. You and Lois and a committee 
ask.” 

“Eileen Taylor’s father is an officer in a 
lodge. She’d be a good one to have on a com- 
mittee.” 

“That’s using your head, Anne. I’m proud 
of you.” 

“Shall I skip over to Lois’s to ask her about 
the idea now? Everybody wants to dance; so 
I think we could get a crowd.” 

“Why not have her come over here? I'll be 
ironing; but if I can help with your plans, you 
need only step to the kitchen door to ask.” 


“You know, Madge,” Joe admitted several 
weeks later, “the fellows like those Sunlights. 
They don’t cost much, and once a week is often 
enough for most of us to dance. The teachers 
don’t kick about time lost from studies, and 
Father Connor is enthusiastic. 

“It’s a funny thing that I never realized be- 
fore how really pagan or at least not-Christian 
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our amusements were. Father Connor says 
you can be saving your soul on the dance floor 
or having refreshments. He gets off a lot of 
remarks like that; and they seem like a flash 
of lightning in the dark, the way he says them. 
They show you just where you stand—where 
not to step. Since we have the Lois-Anne Guild 
dances, we can have meetings of our Club with- 
out dancing. You can learn a lot from hearing 
real Catholics talk.” 

“IT am delighted with the way you men are 
helping put over the Guild dances. Have you 
heard that the Sodality is going to take over the 
Lois-Anne as one of its projects?” 

“No, I didn’t know that; but I can see that 
they’ll need more and older people to manage 
their work. It’s astounding how it has grown.” 

“Although in a different way,’’ Madge put in, 
“your Young People’s Club has grown as much 
since you young Holy Name men took hold of 
oy 

“Here’s hoping both continue,” Joe concluded 
enthusiastically. “I’m for them.” 


To Green Leaves in October 


Hitary DEJEAN, O. S. B. 


You linger still, 
You last remains of luxury now gone. 


Those summer days, 

Sweet days, 

Incense breathing, 

Filled with the song of every wingéd thing, 
With warmth 

And gentle wind and luscious rain. 

Oh, how you wantoned 

In the soft caress of summer! 


Now it is past, all past: 

No more the air doth purr with constant song; 
The sun 

Now casts his rays at you askance. 


Yet must we sigh, 


Another wind prevails, 

Sharp, 

Hard, 

Frost-bringing. 

See your fellows, 

"Midst whom you frolicked in the bygone days, 
Now stare with changéd hue 

Up at you from the ground. 


Foolish and out of place you seem to us, 
So like are you 

To those old one-time belles, 

Who vainly dotage seek to mask 

In finery of youth. 


Beholding your instant doom 
And calling back your friendly comradeship of sum- ° 


mer; 


And learn from you to mind 


That, though we fearfully prolong the time, 


Yet on the sweet 
And the soft 
And the warm 


Of every dreaming time and pleasure earthy 
Must come, all bleak and stern— 


Reality. 
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Notes of . Interest 


Miscellaneous 


—The Rev. Marino Priori, pastor of Holy Rosary 
Church at Indianapolis and editor of Eternal Light, 
has been raised by the Holy Father to the rank of 
Domestic Prelate. 

—The desire of the Church that a native clergy be 
raised up for the service of each country is being car- 
ried out in Africa, China, India, Japan, and other 
lands. Recently six Japanese, who completed their 
theological studies in the St. Francis Xavier Seminary 
at Tokyo, were ordained to the priesthood. Of eighteen 
young men who finished their studies at Zi-ka-wei in 
China, eight were Chinese. According to report there 
have been only 12 colored priests in U. S. A. since 
1860. Of these 4 were seculars, 3 Josephites, one of 
the Congregation of the Holy Ghost, one a Trinitarian, 
one of the Society of the African Missions, and one a 
Jesuit. 

—The Rt. Rev. Dr. James Hugh Ryan, sixth rector 
of the Catholic University at Washington, has been 
named Titular Bishop of Modro in Asia Minor. Bishop- 
elect Ryan, a native of Indiana, was born at Indianap- 
olis on Dec. 15, 1886. Having pursued his theological 
studies at Rome with distinction, he won the doctorate 
each in theology and philosophy. In 1922 Fr. Ryan 
began his teaching career in the Catholic University, 
in 1927 he was appointed Domestic Prelate; then, in 
1928 on the resignation of Bishop Shehan, he was 
named Rector of the University. Each of Bishop-elect 
Ryan’s predecessors were also appointed titular bishops. 

—St. Mary’s Infirmary at St. Louis is opening for 
colored girls a school of nursing that offers a three- 
year course. 

—Bishop Henry Schreiber, of the White Fathers, 
who has been Vicar Apostolic of Uganda, Africa, for 
36 years, has retired at the age of 70. At the time of 
his appointment in 1896 his flock numbered only 30,000; 
now there are more than 300,000 Christians in the same 
territory. 

—The Franciscans of the Eastern Province, whose 
novitiate is at Paterson, N. J., gave the Franciscan 
habit to a class of forty-three young men who are pre- 
paring for the priesthood. Nine others will likewise 
be invested shortly.—At Glen Riddle, Penna., fifty-eight 
young wemen were clothed with the Franciscan habit. 


—The Rev. Joseph Bruneau, S. D., Superior of Old 
St. Mary’s Seminary at Baltimore, died in France 
towards the end of August while on a visit to Europe. 
The deacesed, who was born in France in 1866, came to 
Baltimore in 1894. His life as a priest was spent in 
the training of young men to the priesthood. 

—tTragic was the fate that befell three Cistercian 
Abbots in Normandy when a truck crashed into the 
automobile in which they were driving. In the fore- 
noon of Aug. 7 an election was held in the Abbey of 
Our Lady of Grace to select a successor to the Abbot 
of that Monastery who himself had been killed in an 
automobile accident several weeks previously. In the 
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afternoon the Abbot-elect, Dom Raphael Cellerier, in 
company with two other Abbots, went to see the bishop 
of the diocese. In the accident that occurred enroute 
Dom Fabian Dutler, a cousin of Abbot Edmond Obrecht 
of Gethsemani, Ky., was killed outright, the Abbot-elect 
died the following day and Dom Berchmans, Abbot- 
Emeritus of Our Lady of Port-du-Salut, had both legs 
broken besides being otherwise seriously injured. 

—Dom Aelred Carlyle, former Abbot of the Caldey 
Benedictines who came into the Church in a body in 
1913, has been accepted as a postulant by the Carthu- 
sian community of Cartuja de Miraflores near Burgos, 
Spain. During the past thirteen years Dom Aelred 
did missionary work in the Archdiocese of Vancouver. 

—The Cistercian Abbey of Mount Mellerary in Ire- 
land commemorated the one hundredth anniversary of 
its foundation on August 15, 16, 17. Mount Mellerary 
has long been famous for its school. A retreat house 
for women is under construction and another for men 
is in preparation. A new abbey church, about 350 feet 
long, will be built to take the place of the present 
church, which is inadequate. 

—In August a triple celebration was held at Con- 
ception Abbey to commemorate (1) the 100th anni- 
versary of the birth of Abbot Frowin Conrad, founder 
of Conception; (2) the sixtieth anniversary of the 
establishment of the Monastery; and (3) the fiftieth 
anniversary of Conception College. The Rt. Rev. Ab- 
bot Philip Ruggle celebrated Pontifical High Mass on 
the happy occasion. The officers of the Mass and the 
preacher were chosen from among the alumni. The de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon two alumni, 
doctors of medicine, who have achieved distinction: Dr. 
Leo J. Latz, of the Loyola University and of the Latz 
Foundation, and Dr. Sono Luckhardt, professor of phy- 
siology at the University of Chicago. 

—Prince Humbert II Savoy, Crown Prince of Italy, 
stood sponsor at the investing of a novice in the monas- 
tery of Montevergine near Avellino. The novice took 
the name of his royal godfather and will be known as 
Dom Humberto. 

Benedictine 

—At the recent centenary that was kept on July 11 
in memory of the restoration of Solesmes Abbey by 
Dom Prosper Guéranger thirteen Benedictine Abbots 
and a number of Bishops were present. Among the 
former was Abbot Coadjutor Abril of Farnborough who 
was formerly prior at Solesmes. During the banquet 
that followed the church services the only voice to be 
heard was that of the reader. Afterwards Abbot 
Cozier of Solesmes offered a tribute to the Bishops. Re- 
ply was made by Bishop Grente. Bishop Duparc 
preached at Vespers. The Te Deum and Benediction 
closed the celebration. 


—In a recent election held at Paris for Superior 
General of the Congregation of the Mission, the Vin- 
centian or Lazariat Fathers chose a naturalized citizen 
of the United States, the Very Rev. Dr. Charles L. Sou- 
vay, C. M. For 29 years Dr. Souvay was a member 

(Continued on page 190) 
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RULES FOR THE QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be placed on a separate sheet of pa- 
per used for that purpose only. 

All questions must be written plainly and on one 
side of the paper. 

No name need be signed to the question. 

Questions of a general and public nature only will 
be answered; particular cases and questions should be 
taken to pastor or confessor. 

No questions will be answered by mail; special an- 
swers cannot be given in this column. 

All questions will be answered to the order received. 

Send questions to THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Ind. 


DEAR KWEERY KORNER READERS :— 

Again your editor has the pleasure of telling you 
of a very wonderful retreat he had the privilege of 
conducting at the home of THE GraiL. This time the 
Spiritual Exercises were conducted for a splendid crowd 
of Indiana laymen. The marvelous conduct of the 
men, their perfect spirit of silence, their faithful at- 
tendance at every exercise, and their enthusiasm for 
things spiritual could not help but deeply impress and 
greatly edify the KWEERY KORNER editor. Not the 
least pleasing feature of the greatest was the excep- 
tionally fine hospitality of the monks and the gracious, 
brotherly treatment they extended to everyone, especial- 


ly to Your friend, 
Rev. HENRY CourRTNEY, O. S. B. 





Notes: (a) The questioner from Lawrence, Mass., 
making inquiry concerning the Carmelite community in 
Canada will have to write directly to the Superior of 
the community in question and he will receive full in- 
formation. 

(b) The lady in Louisville, Kentucky, should please 
write concerning her problem to Rt. Rev. Ignatius 
Esser, O. S. B., St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Ind. 

Are prayers said at a grave of any more benefit 
for the dead than prayers said at home? 

It has been a pious custom for many centuries to 
pray for the dead at their own graves. Whether or 
not the prayers said there or at home differ in effect is 
not known, nor is there any teaching on the matter 
given by our holy church. 

What does the name Marina mean and is it the 
name of a Saint? 

The name Marina means “seaside dweller.” There 
are some eighteen Saints of that name, the principal 
one being the martyred virgin of Antioch, whose feast 
is commemorated on the 1 day of March. 

Would like to have a bit of information concerning 
Rodriguez, the author of “The Practice of Christian 
and Religious Perfection.” 

Alonso Rodriguez was born at Valladolid Spain in 
1526. He entered the Jesuit Order at twenty years of 
age; taught theology, was master of novices, recter 
and spiritual father in the Order. His book which you 
have quoted is one of the most widely read in all 
history. 

How many seminaries are there in the city of Rome? 

The Catholic Directory for the current year lists 
thirty seminaries in the city of Rome. 

Do the dead know when a person offers prayers and 
good works for their relief? 

The general opinion of theologians is to that effect. 
Under the doctrine of the communion of saints it is 
quite piously believed that the souls in purgatory know 
very well who helps them and in what manner. 


Who is the highest officer at present of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference of America? 

Most Rev. Edward J. Hanna, D. D., the Archbishop 
of San Francisco, is at present the Chairman of the 
Administrative Committee of the organization you re- 
fer to in your question. 


In requesting a Mass for the dead should the 
Christian name of the person be given or only the 
family name? 

The Christian name of the deceased person alone is 
sufficient. 


Would you please enter in your column some infor- 
mation concerning Saint Ulric, his feast day, and what 
special favors he obtains? 

The editor of this column kindly refers you to the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, which will answer your question 
in full. The feast of Saint Ulric is celebrated in the 
Roman Church on July 4. 

What Cardinal is at present the Prefect of the Con- 
gregation of the Sacraments? 

Michael Cardinal Lega, Bishop of Frascati, is at the 
— time Prefect of the Congregation of the Sacra- 
men 


Who is the last Pope to be canonized a Saint? 

Saint Pius, the Fifth, who died in 1572, is the last 
of the canonized Popes. 

Does sprinkling holy water at any time relieve the 
souls in Purgatory? 

There is a pious tradition to that effect and Holy 
Mother Church herself sprinkles holy water for the 
dead. There is an indulgence ted for sprinkling 
a few drops of holy water on the ground and —, 
the prayer: “May the souls of the faithful departed, 
through the mercy of God, rest in peace.” 

Some days ago I read a reference to a book called 
the “Elle Haddebarim.” Could you tell me anything 
about the book? 

The Book of Deuteronomy, the fifth in the Old Testa- 
ment, and the last written by Moses, is called by the 
name you mention. The words Elle Maddabarim are 
the first words of the book in the Hebrew language in 
which the book of Deuteronomy was written. 


Where can I get in touch with the Society of Catho- 
lic Medical Missionaries? 

Kindly write to Doctor Anna Dengel, Brookland, 
Washington, D. C. 

Is Georgette the name of a special Saint, or is the 
name simply derived from the form George? 

Georgette is the dimunitive form of the name Geor- 
gia. Saint Georgia was a virgin of Clermont and her 

east is celebrated on February 15. 

Who was Anthony Rey and was he a Jesuit? 

Yes, Father Anthony Rey was a member of the 
Jesuits. He was Professor for a time at Georgetown 
College and later became a chaplain in the United 
States army. He was present at the siege of Monterey 
and later preached to Americans and Mexicans at 
Ceralvo. He was killed by a band under the leadership 
of Canales, his body being pierced with lances. 

Where is the motherhouse of the Alexian Brothers? 

The general motherhouse of the Alexian Brothers is 
at Aix-la-Chapelle in Germany. The headquarters in 
America are at 1200 Belden Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Can you please furnish me the given name of our 
new Apostolic Delegate? 

The full name of the present Apostolic Delegate is 
Amleto Giovanni Cicognani. 
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+ Our Sioux Indian Missions + 





Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 











OUR SIOUX INDIAN MISSIONARIES 


Rev. Ambrose Mattingley, O. S. B., -_ Rev. Damian 
Preske, O. S. B. Mail to St. Michael, . D. Express 
- freight via Fort Totten, N. D. 

Ere P iced Elliott, O. S. B. Mail to St. Ann’s 
aissien, Belcourt, N. D. 
Rolla, N. D. 

Rev. Pius Boehm, O. S. Rev. Justin Snyder, 
oO. S. B., and Rev. Fisten Belts, 6. S. B. Mail to 
Immaculate Conception Mission, Pr. Ss. D. Ex- 
press and freight via Highmore, S. D. 

Rev. Sylvester Eisenman, O. S. B., and Rev. Richard 
— ly, O. S. B. Mail to St. Paul’s Mission, Marty, 

xpress and freight via Ravinia, S. D. 


Express and freight via 





THE ROSARY 

Just a chaplet of wooden beads, strung together on a 
cord, or on links of wire—sparkling garnets or emeralds 
or amethysts on golden links, or horn or ebony or hard 
grey seeds—it makes no difference what the material, 
our Mother’s rosary is still the enchanted circle within 
which we may hide when storms beat down on our 
heads, when sorrows press thick and fast and threaten 
to engulf us, when life seems just a bit too much for us. 

Here a poor old peasant walks, knowing neither how 
to read nor write, yet he knows the blessed Paters and 
Aves by heart, and his lips move while he fingers the 
crude wooden beads in his pocket, and a mysterious 
balm envelops his soul as he greets Mary over and over 
with the Angel’s beautiful salutation, and he trusts her 
as a mother, and lays his sorrows at her feet. 

There a mother kneels and prays nightly, fingering 
her beloved beads, while a graceless son stalks through 
the world, spending his patrimony, heedless of virtue, 
forgetful of all home ties, scornful of religion which he 
once knew, until the mysterious silver cords of the 
Rosary suddenly tighten about his heart, sending him 
remembrance of good and sorrow for evil, and the 
Prodigal returns, once again to be healed by confession, 
reclaimed to his Eternal Father’s welcoming arms. 

Again, a fond wife sends a heedless husband forth, 
slipping a rosary into his pocket unknown to him, while 
he takes hazardous trips by ship and plane, until some 
day a terrible fear and anguish force him to draw the 
despised beads from the forgotten pocket, and he prays 
as he never prayed before, and the gracious Mother in 
Heaven, taking pity on him, preserves him from death 
and danger, and makes him her lifelong devotee. 

It is said that our Mother receives a most poignant 
pleasure every time the Hail Mary is repeated devoutly. 
Once again it brings to her mind the wonders of the 
Annunciation and the Incarnation.. Who would not 
want to give joy and pleasure to that most beautiful 
of Mothers? 

DURING ROSARY MONTH 


October being Our Lady’s month, hundreds of 
fragrant wreaths of roses in the form of Hail Mary’s 
will be offered to our Heavenly Queen by the devoted 
Indian children, who are so grateful for everything that 


is done for them by their benefactors. If it were not 
for the kind people in the States who send money and 
clothing, and subscribe to the two Mission papers, 
“Bronzed Angel” and “Northern Lights,” these poor 
children would have no warm school-rooms to sit in all 
winter, no warm, clean beds to sleep in, or dining room 
in which wholesome, nutritious food is served. _ 

In their own homes, most of them have mud floors, 
perhaps one bed, a chair and a broken-down stove. 
Where there is a large family, they seldom have beds 
enough for all; usually two or three must sleep on the 
floor, rolled up in blankets, and this, in zero weather, 
in a house which is scarcely weather-tight, is anything 
but good for the health of the sleepers. They contract 
heavy colds, which hang on because of poor food, cloth- 
ing and cold, draughty houses, finally developing into 
the dread tuberculosis. This disease shows itself in 
various forms; besides coughs, many of them break 
out into tuberculous boils or ulcers on their faces, arms 
and bodies, and these suppurate and are extremely 
painful. Anyone who has had a boil knows just how 
painful they are, but to have them in several places at 
once must be all but unbearable. Many of the tiny 
babies are afflicted with them. 

Yet the sufferers are patient, even stoic about it; 
they often will do with what they have, and sometimes 
the missionary finds it hard to get the truth about their 
poverty. They insist that they have “enough to get 
along with,” when in reality they are starving. 

It is such people whom we are helping when we send 
along a dollar or two to the missionary; what better 
or more deserving charity could there be than this, 
when we know that the help is going directly to the 
people who so sorely need it instead of going through a 
lot of red tape, or having part of it deducted for 
salaries. The missionaries receive no salaries; every- 
thing they receive goes into the fund for upkeep of the 
Missions and helping the poor adult Indians. Some- 
times, to aid some heart-rending case which they run 
across, they give the last dollar out of their pockets. 
Often, when they have not another dollar to go on, 
they send the children to the chapel to pray for outside 
help. Then it is that they know what Divine Provi- 
dence really is, for, always when they are in deepest 
need, our Lord moves charitable souls to send help. 
But it is rather nerve-taxing to have to run such large 
enterprises without knowing positively where the neces- 
sary funds are to be obtained. LET US HELP! 


ST. PAUL’S MISSION 

The Indians call Father Sylvester “Ti-kdi-shni,” 
which means, “Never comes home.” They usually name 
a@ person according to some characteristic, and as Fa- 
ther must travel so much, they doubtless thought it a 
very appropriate name. But these travels are all fruit- 
ful in souls, as every new day proves. Sometime ago, 
three old Indian women came for Father; they could 
not speak English, but, of course, he understands Sioux 
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very well. They told him that an old man, father of a 
family whom the missionary had helped all winter, now 
wanted to be baptized. The children had been baptized 
during the winter, and their father deeply appreciated 
everything Father had done to help them out in their 
poverty. That is but one of many cases which come 
up, showing how kindness and charity prepare the souls 
of the Indians to receive God. And that is but another 
concrete proof, showing that when we send money or 
clothing to the missionaries, we are literally helping to 
save souls with our own hands. And if our Lord 
promised a reward to anyone who gives a cup of cold 
water to his neighbor out of kindness, what will He not 
do for those who save souls? 


ST. ANN’S MISSION 

This is the newest Benedictine Mission, and is situ- 
ated at Belcourt, North Dakota. Father Hildebrand, 
who was formerly stationed at Marty, now has charge 
of this Mission, and four Benedictine nuns from Ferdi- 
nand, Ind., will take in hand the teaching of the chil- 
dren. Just as with the three other Missions, this is 
just a very small beginning, but with God’s blessing, 
and the help of friends and readers, this one will grow 
just as the others have, and we are sure that within 
five years or so, this will be another flourishing Mission 
center, with many children and comfortable, up-to-date 
buildings for them. 

So when saving pennies for the Missions, and cloth- 
ing too, put St. Ann’s on your list, and send them to 
Belcourt, N. Dak. Freight and express should be 
marked “via Rolla, N. Dak.” 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION SCHOOL 


It turns cold pretty early here, and while other parts 
of the country are enjoying a mild and beautiful Indian 
summer, the Dakotas are having their first snow. Last 
year on October 8th and 9th, it snowed for the first 
time and turned very cold. The new building was just 
finished, and how thankful everybody was! But there 
was no coal, and in desperation, and not knowing 
where the money was to come from, Father ordered a 
carload of coal to keep the buildings warm. Many of 
these old bills are still unpaid, and here, another winter 
is upon us, and more coal and groceries have been or- 
dered. The bills are being taken care of as quickly as 
money comes in, but since the depression, this has been 
very slow. Perhaps, now that things are improving, 
those friends who have been forced to forego helping 
the Missions, will again turn their eyes to the Indian 
children, and help them to obtain an education, food, 
clothing, and the chance to know God, which is their 
right. A small donation every month would be a 
great consolation to the missionary. 


LITTLE FLOWER SCHOOL 


We are still working on the sewing machine fund; 
three machines have been sent, and we have almost 
enough for a fourth. Six are needed—oh, how badly! 
With 250 children in school, everyone knows how much 
sewing must be done. Let us speed up the fund! The 
following kind benefactors have sent donations to date: 
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Mrs. H., Lexington, Ky., Mrs. B. T. M., Wilmington, 
Del., M. P. Z., Marysville, O., Mrs. A., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., M. H., New York City, Mrs. J. R. H., Minnea- 
polis, Minn., Mrs. H. F. F., Wichita, Kans., L. C., New 
Orleans, La., Mrs. F. J. M., St Louis, Mo., E. 0O.’H., 
Indianapolis, Ind., Mrs. R. Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Mrs. 
B., New Orleans, Mrs. S., New Orleans, Mrs. De G., 
Jersey City, Mrs. C., Dorchester, M. A., Brooklyn, Mrs. 
L. B., Yonkers, C. T. M., Scarsdale, A. K., W. Philadel- 
phia, Mrs. T., Cincinnati, E. J. M., St. Louis, T. O., 
Meriden, Mrs. B. C., Poughkeepsie, Mrs. J. McC., Flush- 
ing, J. D., Detroit, Mrs. R. S., New York City, Miss 
A. D., Columbus. Send donations to Clare Hampton, 
5436 Holly Hills Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


ST. ANN’S MISSION, BELCOURT, N. D. 


Bro. Vital, O. S. B., an expert carpenter and joiner 
at St. Meinrad’s Abbey in Indiana, who accompanied 
Father Hildebrand Elliott, O. S. B., to St. Ann’s Mis- 
sion at the end of June, has been busy as the proverbial 
bee ever since his arrival at the Mission on July 1. 
First there was the priest’s house to remodel and 
make habitable for the Sisters who were to come. Two 
bedrooms, one each for the Missionary and the Brother, 
were added to the church. In the meantime a log house 
is going up for the missionary to dwell in. Bro. Vital 
will remain for sometime to render assistance with 
saw and square and hammer and nails. 


The Sisters destined for this new Benedictine Mis- 
sion are now at their destination and have inaugurated 
their work among the Indians. 

On Sunday afternoon, Aug..20, after Vespers and 
Benediction at! the convent at Ferdinand, Sisters Flavia, 
Felicitas, Delphine, and Vita, together with Miss Cora 
Daunhauer, assembled before the altar to receive the 
blessing for travelers. This was bestowed upon them 
by Father Abbot Ignatius of St. Meinrad’s Abbey. On 
the following day they set out on their long journey. 
Miss Daunhauer accompanied them as a lay missionary. 
Halt was made at Chicago for one day to take a peek 
at the Century of Progress. The missionaries had 
three hours between trains at Devil’s Lake. This gave 
them an opportunity to make a brief visit to St. 
Michael’s Mission near-by. That same evening, Aug. 
25, they arrived at Rolla, their station, on Highway 5, 
eight miles from the mission. Father Hildebrand had 
been eagerly awaiting their coming.—Arrangements 
have been made by which the Sisters can begin their 
mission work at once. 


Tommy: “The geography says that the earth turns 
on its axis.” 

Sammy: “Don’t you believe it?” 

Tommy: “Well, where does it get oil for its axis?” 

Sammy: “In Greece, stupid.” 


“Mother, do cows and bees go to Heaven?” 

“Mercy, child, what a question! Why?” 

“Because, if they don’t, the milk and honey the 
teacher said was up there must be all tinned stuff.” 
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CHAT 


DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS: “Do thou have God 
before thy eyes, and contend not with querulous words.” 
This is the thought contained in the October page of 
THE GRaIL Calendar. 

There are several important feasts this month, 
among them is the feast of the Guardian Angels on 
the 2, of St. Francis Assisi on the 4, of the Most Holy 
Rosary the 7, of St. Teresa the 15, of St. Margaret 
Mary the 17. 

Among the Bible verses may be found the following: 

“The grass is withered and the flower is fallen; but 
the word of Our Lord endureth forever.” 

“Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy.” 

“All things are clean to the clean.” 

“Woe to them that are of a double heart, and to 
wicked lips, and to hands that do evil.” 

“For not he who commendeth himself is approved, 
but he whom God commendeth.” 

“Every house is built by some man, but he who 
created all things is God.” 

“Fear not, therefore, you are of more value than 
many sparrows.” 

“Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, do manfully and 
be strengthened.” 


A MOTHER’S PRAYER ANSWERED 


Many years ago in the Orkney Islands which lie to 
the North of Scotland, there dwelt kidnapers, though 
they were not of the human species. You know a great 
deal about kidnapers, perhaps, from what you have 
read in the papers, but this tale I am about to relate is 
just a little different. 

The villagers had gone out to the hay fields one day, 
and at noon they left their work to rest and to eat 
the food which they had brought with them. 

While they were enjoying themselves with jokes and 
pleasant conversation, the happy peaceful scene was 
interrupted by the appearance of a great golden eagle 
that made its home high up in the barren cliffs of the 
Orkney Islands. The bird was of monstrous size and so 
strong that it could carry away a pig, a goat, a calf, 
and even human beings. 

So quickly did this marauder appear that none had 
time for action before it swooped down upon the group 
and soared away with something in its talons. 

A piercing shriek,—a woman’s shrill cry rent the 
air, and then screams and cries from all the villagers. 


“Hannah Lamond’s baby! Hannah Lamond’s baby! 
The eagle has carried it off!” 

In an instant with shrieks and cries, hundreds of 
feet were hurrying toward the mountain whither the 
eagle had flown. Although they had to run through 
woods, loose gravel and up hill and down, the distance 
of two miles was swiftly covered and in a short time 
the foot of the mountain was covered with people. 


The eagle’s nest is called on eyrie and it was well 
known to these good villagers for this was not the 
first crime committed by this savage bird. And there 
he sat with his mate in full view of the agonized watch- 
ers. 

Women and children were weeping and- shrieking, 
and even strong men grew faint at the thought of what 
would be the fate of this innocent little child. 

The poor mother, pale as death, with her eyes fixed 
on the eagles, presently started up crying out, “My 
baby was baptized only last Sunday. Surely God will 
save him!” And with a prayer for help, and before 
anyone could realize what she was about she dashed 
over huge stones and up the precipice faster than a 
hunter pursuing game. The spectators watched with 
grief-stricken faces believing that she would be dashed 
to pieces, for none had ever dared scale that dizzy 
height. But He, without whom not a sparrow falleth 
to the ground, had heard that agonized prayer for 
help. 

Higher and higher she climbed, and as she drew near 
the eagle’s nest, the huge birds dashed so near her head 
that she could see the yellow of their angry eyes. 

When the mother at last reached the eyrie she fell 
across it in the midst of the bones which told a silent 
tale of other thieveries by these monstrous birds. 

There the baby lay, unharmed, wrapped just as the 
mother had left it in the hay field, and the mother 
screamed, “It lives. It lives! O God, I thank thee!” 

Taking the scarf from about her shoulders she bound 
the baby securely to her waist, fearful every moment 
lest the eagles should attack her. What could she do 
against those fierce assailants? Moving her lips in 
prayer, she began her perilous descent. Her fingers 
seemed to have gained new strength as she swung her- 
self down by birch and heather and other low bushes 
growing on the mountainside, striking her feet from 
time to time against sharp-edged rocks. But she felt 
no pain, so intent were her thoughts on saving her 
darling. 

The side of the precipice now became as steep as the 
wall of a house but it was matted with ivy whose thick, 
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tough stems clung to the rock and formed a ladder 
down which she swung herself, while her neighbors 
far below knelt on the stones with tears streaming 
down their cheeks imploring God to save this mother 
who dared that which no man had ever been brave 
enough to attempt. . 

She finally felt solid footing. She had reached a 
ledge. Looking around she saw a goat and two little 
kids, and following their path as they seemingly led 
the way she slowly descended. 

The eagles must have been rendered powerless to see 
their prey taken in this daring manner, or did their 
Creator stay their savage flight? Who shall say? 

At length the mother with her babe regained the 
foot of the mountain and the companions who never 
dared hope to see her alive again. 

On reaching the ground she fell fainting. The crowd 
that had gathered to welcome her, now fell back until 
she had recovered and then all knelt together to thank 
the good God who had turned a willing ear in their 
hour of dire distress. : 


THE HOLY HOUR 


O little lamp, that glows before the shrine 

Of Christ the Lord, here in the chapel dim, 

I would the tireless constancy were mine 
Wherewith your radiance serves and honors Him. 
O *:ttle lamp! your steadfast worship shames 
My hours of deep discouragement and doubt, 
When fitfully with love my heart up flames, 

And then in dark forgetfulness goes out. 


EXCHANGE SMILES 


“Mother covers my bed with linen sheets, but I’ll 
bet you don’t know what covers the river bed.” 

“No! What?” 

“Sheets of water.” 


“Hey, Johnny!” teased a passing companion, “How 
much d’ yuh get for pushin’ that baby cab?” 
“Nuthin’!” grunted the other, “It’s a free-wheelin’ 


job.” 
Abbey and Seminary 


—On Aug. 25, Father Theodore was called to the bed- 
side of his father, Mr. Henry Heck, who was critically 
ill. No hope of recovery was entertained. 


Alumni 


—tThe Rev. Felix N. Pitt, College ’11-’15, a priest of 
the diocese of Louisville, who went to Fribourg, Swit- 
- zerland, two years ago for a postgraduate course in 
philosophy, is returning to the States after having the 
doctorate in philosophy and the licentiate in theology. 


Notes of Interest 
(Continued from page 185) 


of the faculty of Kenrick Seminary at St. Louis. For 
a period of six years he was also president of the Semi- 
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nary. The new Superior General, who is the 18th suc- 
cessor of St. Vincent de Paul, is the first American to 
be elected to that office. 


—The Rev. Dr. Herman J. Heuser, who spent the 
years of his priestly life as professor at Overbrook 
Seminary, Philadelphia, died Aug. 27, in his 83rd year. 
The deceased, who was a noted biblical scholar and 
theologian, was also founder and editor of The Ecele- 
siastical Review. 


—The Society of the Catholic Medical Missionaries, 
composed of female nurses and doctors, who offer them- 
selves to the foreign missions is now beginning its ninth 
year. Eight years ago this Society, a religious institute, 
was founded at Washington by Dr. Anna Dengel and 
Father Michael Mathis, C. S. C. On the Feast of the 
Assumption Sister M. Elizabeth Dwight of Boston and 
Dr. Eleanor Stern, of Budapest, Hungary, made their 
canonical profession. At the same time eight postulants 
entered the novitiate and six candidates began the six 
months’ postulancy. 


Pilgrimage to the Holy Coat at Trier 
(Continued from page 178) 


slit on the side touch the pictures, on the Holy 
Coat. When I came near, a steward offered me 
some steps so that I might stand on the ledge 
and touch myself the sacred relic with some pic- 
tures. Although I had previously, in Jerusalem, 
touched the place of our Lord’s agony and the 
crucifixion and had frequently handled the relic 
of the Precious Blood in our Abbey of Wein- 
garten, I considered this opportunity as a spe- 
cial crowning favor, because it was the chance 
of a life time. ‘ 

The pilgrims’ book reminds us in the first 
place of the believing woman who was cured by 
touching the hem of our Lord’s garment. The 
second reminder is of the Transfiguration, 
when this holy garment became as white as 
snow through the light streaming out from our 
Lord’s body. Then we are impressed with the 
thought that the holy garment was saturated 
with the precious Blood of the agony, the 
scourging, and the carrying of the Cross. Final- 
ly, it brings before us the idea of the holy Fa- 
thers that the undivided garment is the symbol 
of unity of Holy Church. For this reason the 
Holy Coat is in itself an exhortation to pray 
that all Catholics may become truly united in 
charity, and that our separated Christian 
brethren as well as the poor non-Christians 
may be joined with us in the one Faith which 
our Lord brought to us for the salvation of all. 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


Early American Patchquilts 


Now that the vogue for patchquilts has come back, 
and women everywhere are competing in contests for 
the most beautiful patchquilts, conducted by depart- 
ment stores in various cities, a few stories anent this 
beautiful and interesting branch of needlework might 
not be amiss. 

In early American days, making patchwork was part 
of every girl’s education, and trundle beds often were 
adorned with the “piecing” of the small occupants’ 
first squares, held together by careful, precise little 
stitches; for the children of those days were very 
serious little things, and early learned to prepare for 
the future housekeeping which in those days was con- 
sidered the ultimate goal for every girl. They learned 
to make patchwork at school while they were learning 
the alphabet, and almost every girl, large or small, had 
a bed-quilt of her own, begun with an eye to her future 
“hope-chest”. Those were the days when the useful 
arts occupied a woman’s days, and even when there 
were callers, the thrifty housewife always had some 
“pick-up” work in a basket nearby, so that not a 
moment might be wasted while talking. 

After a girl had assembled a number of quilt-tops 
in those days, a Quilting was held, to which were in- 
vited every woman and girl for miles around. Usually 
the housewife planned to get the quilting out of the 
way before haying-time. There was usually a grand 
Quilting-party, with a good supper and a dance after- 
wards to reward those who had assisted in the work. 
The frames were held together by wooden pegs thrust 
through gimlet-holes; they were wound with flannel, 
and the quilts were stuffed with wool grown upon the 
farm. As early as one o’clock the guests began to ar- 
rive, and then, all sorts of fancy stitches were sewn 
into the quilt. Quilting was an art in itself, and house- 
wives at that time prided themselves on their many and 
intricate stitches. To it they gave their finest work, 
and it required intelligence, care and an expert knowl- 
edge to make the tiny, exact stitches from which in- 
tricate patterns were developed. 

An old-time inventory lists “eleven feather-beds, 
three bolsters, four pillows, six quilts and one coverlet.” 


Eucharistica 


We do not know the value of our own souls, nor do 
we stop to think, in our busy workaday world, of the 
beauty of a soul free from sin, and its likeness to 


God, our Creator, Who made us according to His own 
image. Our Lord has said that “His delight is to be 
with the children of men.” But He takes this delight 
only in pure souls, free from all stain. What better 
or easier way is there, to remain free from stain, than 
by receiving Holy Communion every day? Knowing 
that our souls myst be free from mortal sin in order to 
receive, we will naturally become more circumspect; we 
will be careful of every thought, every desire, every 
word, every deed during the course of the day. Always 
we have before us the thought: No, I must not do 
this; I am going to Holy Communion tomorrow. This 
thought is most effective in driving off temptation, and 
watching even venial sin. Having become accustomed 
to a clean soul, we begin to love this cleanliness to such 
a degree that we hate even the smallest blemish which 
dims its brightness. We all are careful of cleanliness 
in our bodies; we care scrupulously for our teeth; we 
see to it that we have snowy beds to sleep in, and spot- 
less houses to live in. A good housewife loves clean- 
liness so, that she cannot bear to see even a speck of 
dust upon her furniture. So also the soul; he who has 
become accustomed to cleanliness abhors the sight of 
dirt, and he who has become circumspect through daily 
reception of Holy Communion will love cleanliness of 
soul so much that he will avoid the smallest thing that 
might besmirch it. 

As one good nun, Foundress of a religious order put 
it: “Just as the little worms that eat green leaves all 
day, become green in color, so the soul which feeds on 
the Body and Blood of Christ every day, becomes daily 
more like Him.” For, as Christ Himself says, “He who 
eateth my Body and drinketh my Blood, abideth in 
Me, and I in him.” What could be more desirable 
than to have God Himself abiding in us day by day, a 
Friend Whom it will be good to have beside us, holding 
our hand, in our last hour? 


Welsh Dressers 


In the modern kitchen sets of furniture, consisting 
of table, four chairs and some sort of cabinet for hold- 
ing dishes, is often found the Welsh dresser, a cabinet 
with three open shelves at the top, set upon a wider 
cabinet, with two doors, at the bottom. These are often 
a faithful copy of some of the antique dressers used 
in Colonial times, one of which recently brought a price 
of $20,000, being of the Revolutionary period. They 
usually have very artistic lines, and their air of hospi- 
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tality lends great charm to a modern, daintily appoint- 
ed kitchen. 

Indeed, those who are fortunate enough to possess a 
real antique Welsh dresser, usually place it in the liv- 
ing room, displaying upon it their pewter ware or old 
china, or one’s collection of candlesticks or old brass. 
Those who make a study of old china, may find among 
Grandma’s ancient odds and ends, many a valuable 
piece, corresponding to some of the earliest types made 
in America, to display upon their living room dresser. 
Originally, the dresser was a piece of kitchen furniture, 
used to give shelf space for table platters and other 
dishes. Sometimes there were drawers below the open 
shelves, where knives and forks were kept, and in the 
cupboard beneath, pots and kitchen ware. 

Dressers were developed in England during the 
Jacobean century, and were then made of oak. In 
America, it was an early piece of pioneer furniture, 
and was found in the kitchens of both humble and 
prosperous families; the American dressers were gen- 
erally made of pine. This doubtless was the fore- 
runner of the kitchen cupboard, with glass doors 
above, drawers in the middle, and wooden doors be- 
neath; these in turn gave way to the china cabinet 
with many shelves, and glass in the entire front and 
sides. Some of the early types of dresser were doubt- 
less patterned after Dutch furniture, having the shelf 
edges cut in swelling curves; the New England types, 
on the other hand, were straight and plain. 


Recipes 


Fitet oF Happock: Filet of haddock may be ob- 
tained of many butchers and fish-markets already cut 
in convenient pieces, with all bones removed. Purchase 
as many of these filets as needed, dip in egg and bread 
crumbs and dust with salt and pepper. Fry in deep 
fat until a golden brown. Serve with a smooth tomato 
sauce, garnished with green peppers stuffed with egg, 
bread crumbs, parsley, nutmeg, salt and pepper, which 
have been baked in a quick oven. 


Sour CREAM CooKIESs: Cream together 2 cups sugar, 
1 cup shortening. Add 2 well-beaten eggs, 1 cup sour 
cream in which 1 level teaspoon soda has been dis- 
solved, 1 teaspoon baking powder. Flavor to taste; add 
flour to make soft dough. If liked, 2 squares of choco- 
late may be melted and mixed in part of the dough. 
Do not roll too thin. 


Household Hints 


Always rinse the scrubbing brush throughly after 
using, shake out well and place out in the air to dry; 
this will make the brush last longer. 

All scrubbing and dish cloths should be dried out 
in the air if they are not to become odoriferous. Wet 
or damp rags should never be stored in closets, or 
thrown in a heap in a corner; they draw bugs. 

Deep breathing exercises before an open window is 
said to drive away sleeplessness, as also a glass of 
warm milk at bedtime. Never read or study just be- 
fore bedtime, as this induces insomnia. 
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To prevent jelly glasses from cracking when pour- 
ing in hot syrup, place them on a folded cloth wrung 
out of cold water and do not permit them to touch 
each other. 

To keep colored garments from fading, turn them 
inside out when hanging on the line, and take down 
immediately when half dry. It is the complete drying- 
out process which fades colors in the sun. 


The Masters Touch 


In the still air music lies unheard; 

In the rough marble beauty hides unseen; 
To wake the music and the beauty needs 

The master’s touch, the sculptor’s chisel keen. 


Great Master, touch us with Thy skillful hand; 
Let not the music which is in us die. 

Great Sculptor, hew and polish us, nor let 
Hidden and lost Thy form within us lie. 


Spare not the stroke; do with us as Thou wilt; 
Let there be naught unfinished, broken, marred; 

Complete Thy purpose, that we may become 
Thy perfect image, O our God and Lord! 


—Bonar. 





Lye and Lye Preparations as Poisons 
INDIANA STATE MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Time is near for fall house cleaning and it is time 
to issue a warning as to the proper handling of the 
materials used in such cleaning. 

Many use lye in one of its numerous forms as a 
cleaner: It is a good cleaner, but it is also a dangerous 


poison if swallowed by the children. Many of these: 


preparations say that ‘it will not harm the most deli- 
cate fabric’ or that ‘it will not harm the hands,’ but 
they fail to tell the users that it will kill their children 
if taken by mouth. 

Lye looks to the infant like sugar—the infant little 
cares whether the can has a poison sign on it or not— 
to him it looks like sugar so he eats it. The damage 
is not always caused by such eating, but is most fre- 
quently caused hy drinking solutions, made up for 
cleaning but carelessly left about by the parent or 
maid. The infant drinks—then the danger! 

As this material either eaten or taken in solution 
goes into the stomach it burns severely and may cause 
death at once from shock; or it may heal, thus leaving 
scars which distort the passage from the mouth to the 
stomach to such a degree that solids or even liquids 
cannot pass. The child then is due for a life of misery 
or rapid starvation. 

The cure is one of prevention. Indiana sees hundreds 
of its infants burned each year by lye. If you use it, 
remember it is poison, so keep it up out of the chil- 
dren’s reach. Do not be the cause of your child starv- 
ing to death. Lye is poison when taken by mouth. 
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SOUND, SAFE INVESTMENT 


4%, Coupon Notes 


A Good Income with Every Element of Safety 


Interest payable semi-annually. Both interest and principal payable through the office 
of St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana. If more convenient for investor, Coupons 
and Notes at maturity may be deposited with any local bank for collection. 


Conservative investors, seeking non-speculative, safe investment and desiring more than 
3% interest, with safety of principal combined with a steady, substantial return, will 
find these Coupon Notes a very attractive investment. 


Denominations: 


$50’s - $100’s - $500’s 


and $1000’s 


How to Purchase these Coupon Notes 


Send us Bank Draft, Express or Money Order or Registered Currency for the amount of 
your purchase. We will forward the Coupon Note to you by registered mail at our risk— 


. or 
Instruct us to forward the Coupon Note to the bank in which you keep your account, 
you to pay for the Note after you have consulted your banker and inspected Note— 

. or 
Send us your personal check and as soon as it has been paid we will forward the Coupon 
~ Note direct to you by registered mail. 


~ 





Upon request we will furnish maturities available 


For full particulars address the j 


Bankers and Brokers ; 
are invited to partici- Rt. Rev. Ignatius Esser, O. S. B. 


pate in the placing of ea 2 
these Coupon Notes. St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Ind. 

















